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TrNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
U FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.— SESSION 1851-52. — 
StON ve COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, OCTO- 
when thi v. Professor HOPPUS, Ph. D., will deliver 
Be orony LECTU RE, at 3 o'clock precisely. 
CLASSES. 
= r Newman. 
a Peeters Malden, A.M. 
Hedrew—Teacher, t the Rev. D. W. Marks. 
ge and Literature— Professor Clough, A.M. 
eand Literature—Professor Merlet. 
uage and Literature— Professor Gallenga. 
Language and Literature— Professor Heimana, Ph. D. 
parative Grammar— Professor Key, A.M. 
be ies—Professor De Morgan. 
Suural Philosophy and Amanemay— Professor Potter, A.M. 
‘stry Professor Gra 
Chemistry — T Professor Williamson, Ph. D. 
iinee eering— Professor Harman Lewis, A.M. 
al Principles of Engineering — Professor Eaton Tlodg- 


hr a profcasor petten, M.LB.A. 
yori Teacher MT. Moo. 


ha a see? Pn. 
tan y—| Lindle: 
pa proent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D. 
hy of Mind and ‘ian —Professor the Rev. J. Hoppus, 





wraiand Wed Modern History a —Professor Creasy, A.M. 


ruden ssor Foster, M.A., L.L.D. 
cm soe rs’ Classes—Professors Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 
and Potter. 


Rasipexce oF StupENTS.—Several of the Professors sang by 4 


Three Andrew Scholarships, one of 1002, and two of 50l. each, 
vil beawarded t to the three best proficients in Latin, Greek, Ma: 
—. and N obaral Philosophy. | Candidates must have been 


ding in the 





ear 
fee or pupils in the School. 
and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the —. 
ARTHUR H. CLOUGH, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. KTKINSON. Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1851. 
Re ne of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on the 
of October. 


“the danior School will open on the 23rd of September. 


pty COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY of MEDICINE.—The CLASSES will COM- 
MENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 1, when Dr. PARKES, Pro- 
fsor of Clinical ponsene, will deliver an INTRODUCTORY 
IreRE at 8 o'clock P, 
A Soirée will be held, after the Lecture, in the Library, which 
tte friends of the College are invited to attend. 
THOMAS GRAHAM, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 





Sept, 8, 1851 





NIVERSITY COL LEGE, LONDON.— | 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the government of the Council 
of the College. 


Heap Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 


The SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 23rd of SEP- 
TEMBER. The Session is divided into three Terms, viz., from the 
23rd of September to Christine My trom Christmas to Easter, and 
from Easter to the 2nd of Augus 

The yearly payment for each ae is 182., of which 6. are paid 
in advance in each Term. The hours of attendance are from a 
quarter-past 9 to three-quarters past 3 o’cloc 

The afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted exclu- 
sively to Drawing. 

The ampere taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin 
Greek, French, and German Languages, Ancient and English His- 
tory, Geography (both Physical and Political), Arithmetic, and 
Bookkeeping, the Elements of Mathematics and of Natural Phi- 
losophy, of Chemistry, and Drawing. 

Any pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Jatin, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of educatio 

There is a general examination as pupils at the end of the Ses- 
sion, and the Prizes are then give: 

The discipline of the Sehool is maintained without corporal 
oes. 

A monthly report of the eonduct of each pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardian. 

Further emer’ ray be obtained at the Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The College Prema in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
will commence on on lst of October; those of the Faculty of Arts 
ou the 15th = October. 


August, 185: 


Sr aaannane SCHOOL of MINES and of 
SCLENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
The Course of Study at this Institution will commence on 
THURSDAY, the 6th of NOVEMBER, 1851, and the following 





eee and "Practical Demonstrations will be given during the 
Sessio 


. CHEMISTRY, opulied to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 
2 NATU URAL tet applied to Geology and the Arts—Ed- 
3 MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its spplieations to Mining— 


t Hunt, Keeper of Mining 
4. mer with its special A pplications— —John Percy, 


5. GEOLOGY, and its practical applications—A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
6. RTE and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 

The Fee for the Course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
Pounds; or Twenty Pounds for éach Session, from November to 
August inclusive. 

Practical Instruction in the Field, in Geology, Mining, and 
Peet, , is included in the above charges. 

Occasional Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures and 
Field Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 
Program. 

The Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy wi!l be open for 
the reception of Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
Session of Five Months. 

Officers of the Army and Navy, either in the Queen’s or the 
Honourable East India Company’s Service, are admitted to the 
Lectures at halt the usual charges. 





BACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHEMIS.- 
— BIRKBECK LABORATORY, UNIVERSITY 
OULLEGE, ‘LON DON.—Profes or A. LLTAMSON. Ph. D. 
=Por Practical paerastion in € NIC GENERAL CHE- 
MISTRY, and the PK CIPLES. ri CHEMICA AL RESEARCH 
waplied m Seanad tani to AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE 
wi the MANUFACTURING ARTS, the Laboratory is OPEN 
DAILY, from the ist of October to the “end of J uly, from 9 a.m. to 
(ra, except on Saturdays, when it is closed at 1 o'clock. Stu- 
eceapy themselves with pursuits of their own choice if 
suctioned by the Professor, by whom they are assisted with need- 
4 pamection and advice, 
py caer D6l Be: Six Months, 18/. 188.; Three Months, 
“ One Month, 41. 4s. 
COURSE OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. <tr, GRAHAM'S 
LCTURE: 8 are ane, sxorgt Saturday, from 2nd October to the 


fe; Halt fer jor Perpetual ‘Admission, ol. ; Whole 


m, 32, 
A Prospectus, with n full details, may be had at the Office of the 
Aarere H. CLOUGH, A.M., Dean of the Faculty 
THOM AS. GRAHAM, Dean of the Faculty of 


edici: 
‘Set 8188 on AS. c ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


[xiveRsity HALL, Gorpon-square, 
arene PER ACADEMICAL "RESIDENCE for STU. 


ERSITY COLLE . 
Principal and Classical Tutor, A. H. C LOUGH, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Tutor in Mathematics, WILLIA WATSON, B.A. 
yitiormation may be had from the Principal at the Hall; or 
Gert. D. Dayuet, Honorary Secretary, 16, Frederick: 


JUEEN® S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
SESSION 1851- 52. 
FACULTY OF LAW. 

i, re BeSTON will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
Thay. OCTOR HG oe! ATION EXAMINATION will begin on 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 202. each, will be 
lek ea eXaminations, which will begin on Monday, Decem- 
Cha Fees wk are exempted from payment of one-half of the 
eir department, 

ectures ae will commence on Friday, November 28. 
mad other ects of the several examinations, the s courses of study, 
 - particulars, including full information as to the method 
Set iin e — ma o Elementary Law, and to the De- 
& The Belivat yay AD. = ae — Univernity in Ireland, 

0 
(By order of the Presi lent. , ques 


Queen's College, Belfast, June, some J.C. ALLEN, Registrar. 














© propose to enter with the view of obtaining the 
Diploma of the Institution, are requested to apply to Mr. TRennaM 
Rees, at the Museum, from whom the necessary information 
may be obtained. H.T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 
STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
and Assistants. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
6th of October next, and end on Saturday, the 2ist of February, 
1852, 


The FEE for Srafents pwesking every day 
during the Sessio: 
our days in the wok 1B.. oeseee peneseses 
Three days in the week, is . ° 
Two days in the week. is 
One day in the week, is. 
Hours of yom ec from 


Further particulars may be obtained on lication at the College. 


HITTINGTON CLUB and METRO- 
POLITAN ATHEN ZUM, Arundel-street, Strand. 
RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, Esq. M.P. President. 


The FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES will RE-COM- 
MENCE at the Quarter. 











+ aa, M. De Beavvoisix. 
Dr. Tausenay, 
Sicnor Berrton1. 

SPANISH M. M. Morentin, 

CLASSICS.... ~ Mx. W. Hatt. 


Cards of Membership fn the ensuing Year and Half-Year are 
now ready. 
28.; Half-Yearly, 12. 1s. ; 


Subscriptions : 
‘ee, 10a. bd. 
Prospectuses of the Institution to be obtained in the Secretary's 
Office, 37, Arundel-street, Strand. 
WILLIAM STRUDWICHE, Secretary. 
O SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.—WANTED in 
a GRAMMAR SCHOOL a GENTLEMAN experienced in 
TUITION, to undertake the English, Writing, Arithmetic, &c., 
and assist generally in the duties of the Schoul.—Apply, with a 
statement of age, qualifications, and Salary expected, to the Rev. 
A. Z., Whitchurch, Salop. 


ERMAN CLASSES.—Professor WILHELM 
KLAUER-KL ATTOW SKI'S. MORNING CLASSES for 
LADIES, and his EVENING CLASSES - GENTLEMEN, will 
RE-COMMENCE th nen! ah ye Terms, 2. for a Course of, Six- 
teen Lessons, twice a week.—Direct to the Professur, 20, South 
jem ‘street ; where may be had, the New Edition of * Klauer’s 
German Exercises for Beginners,’ price 28. 6d. 


GERMAN .. 
ITALIAN . 


—Annual, 2. 22. Entrance 











REAT EXHI BITION.—MODELS, &c. 
WAN TED.— Exhibitors willing to dispose of Models con- 
nected with Civi! Engineering and the Mechanical Arts, including 
speciinens of Manufacturing Processes, may ees | aor - 2 
pure haser, by addressing vane ane IMMEDIATELY to F 
of ©. K. Weld, Esq., Royal Society, Somerset House, Si 
stating the number of the ¢ ‘atalogue and the lowest price. 


REE EXHIBITION. —ART-UNION of 
LON DON.—The EXHIBITION of WORKS selected by the 
PRIZE-HOLDERS of 1851, is NOW OPEN to the Public without 
tickets, daily, from Ten till Six, at the Society of British Artists* 
Gu allery, Suffolk- street, and will continue open till the 27th inst. 
The Print of ‘AN ENGLISH MERKRY-MAKING in the 
OLDEN TIME’ is ready or delive 


iEORGE. GoDW: _ 1. Honorary 
Sept. 11, 1851. LEWIS P POCUCK. J Secretaries. 
PuE LA DIES’ ‘COL LEGE, 47, Bedford-square. 
—The NEXT SESSION (1851-1852) will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER. On the first four da 
Tacemuaiery Lectures, open to the Public, mat be delivered by the 
rofessors. The regular Lectures will in on Monday, the 
oh. of October. The Fees are Four Guineas and a Half per year 
for each Class that meets twice in the week, and Three Guineas for 
each Class that meets once ; but Tickets may be obtained in each 
Class for a single Term.—For a detailed Prospectus apply at the 
College, 47, Bedford-square. 


(4 Seman. —FR. SCHLUTTER, from Saxe- 

nburg, gives LESSONS IN GERMAN by means of 
English, French or [talian. For references: Prot Gallen 
London University College; Dr. Gaebler, Stafford House, St 
James's; Prof. Troppaneger, R.M. Academy, W oolwich.—Address 
33, Gower-place, Euston-square. 


DUCATION.—A GRADUATE, of long ex- 
rience in tuition, PREPARES A FEW YOUNG GEE: 
TLEMEN forthe Military Colleges, &c. That the subjects requ 
are efficiently and expeditiously mas « t can be ascertained ~ 7 
ference to the parents of pupils who rods d their Exami- 
nation. Terms, which are very moderate, will be sent on applica- 
tion, pre-paid, to Devta, 17, King William-street, Strand. 


CLERGYMAN, residing within a mile of 

Cambridge, a high Wrangler o of his year in that University, 
has a VACANCY Ba’ a PUPIL reparing to enter at the Hon. 
East India Com "s College, Haileybury. His course compre- 
hends “anscrit, hin ustani, and Persian, together with the Clas- 
sical and Mathematical subjects re -—~ in that College. Terms 
1501. per annum,—Address, C. , care of Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., Booksellers, Cambridge. 


COTTISH INSTITUTION for the 
kK ED TOAFION of YOUNG LADIES, 9, Morar-riace, 
EDINBURGH, 

Lavy Surerintenpent—Miss MURRAY, 46, Moray-place. 


The Eighteenth Session of the Institution commences on the 
Ist of October, 1851, as advertised in this Paper of May 3ist. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE THE BRANCHES TAUGHT: 

1. History, Geog: eaghe Gnstoting Physical), Grammar, Composi- 
tion, Literature, and Elocution. 2. Junior English Department, 
includiug Reading, Grammar, Derivation, History, Geography, 
and Lessons on Objects. 3. Writing, Arithmetic, and Book-keep- 
ing. 4 Natural History, Physical Science, Astronomy, and Use of 
the Globes. 5. Singing (including Psalmody). 6. Theory of Music, 
and Elements of Composition. 7. Pianoforte. 8 Drawing an 
Perspective. . Bag penne ng Je French sanguane and Litera- 
ture. 11. German Lan- 
guage and Literatare (In the higher Classes of these three 
Languages, Conversation forms a regular part of the Course), 
13. Dancing, Exercises, and Deportment, for the first wy Quar- 
ters of each Session. 14. El 'y Gy for the first 
three Quarters of each Session. 

LECTURES. 
The following Course of —y = extends over a Period of 
Four Years :— 
. Natural Philosophy, including Astronomy, %& Chemistry. 
3. baum 4 Physiology. 5. Geology and Mineralogy. 6. History. 
FEES. 
For the whole Session... oesccesee 
Payable in 0 Adoanee, as follows, vis 
Pupils who enter on the ist of October, _— continue 
— & ggg Session, pay for each of the first 


And te “3*-y Fourth uarter 
rk other Pupils pay for each Quarter 
he use of Instruments for pooth Pupil attending 
* susie, per quarter .........+.5. olo 6 
When three of the same Family attend, the Third is only 
charged Three Guineas a Quarter, or Twelve Guineas per Annum, 
exclusive of the charge for Musical Instruments. 


PREPARATORY CLASS. 


In compliance with the wishes of several friends of the Institu- 
tion, a Preparatory Class will he opened on agg ist, in which 
the follo ms branches will be taught, viz., E ‘nglish Ke ding, 
Spelling, Grammar, Geography, English and ‘ible Histesy. 
i “gue Writing, Arithmetic, Dancing, Calisthenics, and Ncedle- 























se eeecereseresescees £21 0 0 


Whe Fee for this Course for the whole Session is Tedive Guineas, 
or Three and a Half Guineas for exch of the first three Quarters 
of the Session, and One and a Half Guinea for the last Quarter. 


All the Classes in the Institution, and also the Lectures given 
there, are open to the puyils. 

Prospectuses, containing full information regarding the plans of 
ie seoueetien, when requested, sent free to any part of the 

ingdom 

All letters to be addressed to Mr. Dun, the Secretary, or to Miss 
Murray,at the Institution, 9, Moray-place. 


HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 

QUARTERLY REVIEW.—BILLS and ADVERTISE- 

MENTS for the forthcoming Number are requested to be pent on 

or before MUN DAY, the 22nd instant, to Groomsxiper & Sons, 
Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 








THE ATHENAUM 


(Serr. 13,1 

















E. J. DENT has REMOVED from 8&2 to 61, 
oppante Bedford thand sali Charing-eoms, and 
directly opposite ord-street,) and solicits an 

STOCK CHRONOMETERS, WAT S and 

Sree See aino at 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Ex- 

change (Clock Tower Area). 

LEONARD & PEIRCE, 

AUCTIONEERS, pogsor. 7 Satings. 
3 

inge, Fancy Con ste = ~ 4 pave Oy respectfully so! licited f for 

un Vubeoriber are Cutan the Le aya Sales of Books to 
each y . NOSED LEONARD. 
ber of reat CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 
Hales by Auction. 
Valuable Collection of Books.—Five Days’ Sale. 

UTTICK & ry rg Auctioneers of Lite- 
will , at their Great 
on Y ae ond soar fol- 
* v in- 
J 75 vola~-Herder 3 
ola.— 
Imite- 
"8 Sys- 


, 9 vols.— 
Bible, 


, &e. 
be sent on Country on re- 


ceipt stamps). 
Select and Valuable ae Oil Paintings, and Surgical 
instruments. 
+ Nam. ro va FISHER i SON, a the 
Y,and a YRIDAY the = 





ll a 
BA ‘ 


very 
and : 


and Tuesday, the 29nd and 
and Catalogues had there 
or from the Auc- 

will forward same by 


of 
on and 
tioneers, 

,on 


Worcester Corn Exchange. 
T* BE PEREMPTORILY SOLD, pursuant 
}4 the Directions of sh Court of . Dien KINDERSLEY, 


Master net the High Cou: 
Witidine-up of the Worcester Corn Exchange Company, in the 
== Market, Worcester, on FRIDAY, the 26th day of September 


Phe BUILDING of the WORCESTER CORN 
EXCHANGE, with its Aprertenenoes, The Sale will take place 
the Baldi ts one ad brick, bulitof @ most substantial 

¢ an rick, built of a most su ti 
and elegant elevation, and lighted b by @ glass dome from 


the 
BL, LARGE noe and ty | its erection, has nee only been used 
ene gricultural Meetings, but has i 


allowed 
as well cana so ore & purpose in = kin tg 4 
the Roo: ments vente for a Secretary and Off Offices of 
with spacious Cellaring un 
id un LT ee 
ly wanaene ate every fourteen years, and are held under trifling 


Particulars and Conditions of Lad may be had, grati 
Fg oR or ag moon Tyg Se eel 
ron, the o r, No. 10, 
Mr. Becke, his’ oe, © ager No all’ in London; pot of 


Jobn Hill & Map of the Pro; seen 
Mr fo Cortes “Boliciters, Worcester a an the a Secs) cod 
rhe "Prem! viewed on appli . Robinson, 
wp yt Se idan sy who has +1 the hen po a 
mM GEORG BECKE, 
“Pl Bedfordrow.(Solictag of Henry A: 
the ) Manager). 


cery c! 


. and is universally 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
MEDICAL Ceeeeee she WENTER SESSION will 
COMMENCE 2 TOBER 1, eg ln INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Mr. SKkEY. at7 o'clock Pr. 
LECTURES. 
Burrows. 


Skey. i 
Mr. Holden ane Mr. Coote, 
Dr. Kirk 


SUMMER SESSION 1852, commencing May 1. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Roupell. 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Baly. 
Midwifery, &c.—Dr. West. 
Comparative a S —Mr. M’Whinnie. 
Practical C —Mr. 





Hospitau Sasemen—Hhe Hospital contains 580 beds, and 

relief is afforded to 80,000 patients annually. The in-patients are 
visited daily by the Physicians and Surgeons, and Clini Lec- 
tures are delivered weekly; those on the Medical Cases by Dr. 
Roupell and a Burrows: those on the Surgical Cases by Mr. 
Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, and _ Lloyd. The out-patients are 
attended daily t < the Assistant Ph d Assistant S 

CoLLeGiaTE EstaBLisHMENT. — Waste, Mr. Paget. Studentscan 
reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the col- | 
legiate system, established under he eee F of the Treasurer 
ry a Committee of Governors of t - 

wi 


Teachers and other 
receive Students to reside with them. 

Scuo.arsuips, Prizes, &c.—At the end of the Winter fen 
Examinations will be held for a Scholarship of 452. ~~ 
for two es and for one of 50l. for one year. ‘The je 
= the C meee for Prizes and Certificates of merit will take place at 

e same tim 

Further information may be obtained from the Medical or Sur- 
Ah Oeieers or Lecturers, or at the Anatomical Museum or 











HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE.—SESSION 1851 

The SESSION will COM mEyCs on WEDNESDAY, pOcteher 
1851, with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Mr. TAYLOR. 

The Hospital has ote been much enlarged and Bee and 
now receives 285 in-patients. Special wards are appropriated for 
cases of Cancer, of Sy, of Soghilie and of Uterine Disease. 
mt. for + eee onths’ Medical, and Three Years’ Surgical 

racti 

Terms ‘of attendance on the Hospital Practice and Lectures for 
the periods required by the Cones of parsons and Apothecaries’ 
Company, 75. This sum may ere y instalments of 3vl. at the 
beginning of the First Session, at the neapansas of of the Second 
Session, and 15. at the beginning of the Thi 

For further information apply to Mr. De Moron, Treasurer to 
the School, at the Hospital daily, from 1 to 2 o’clock ; "to Dr. Corre, 
re Resi Teesident Medical Officer ; orto Mr. Sueppgn, Secretary of the 


, ome. of the | 
1 also 








RINTERS’ ATHEN.EUM. —A 
int be bela ee Me MON INDAY EVENING 
of an mattis 
ofaclu b with those incidental to 


Institution,under the nameof*THE F 
CHAS. KNIGHT, Esq. will take i Chai: 





e’clock precisely, and several Gentlemen connected 
in ———S with the printi: rot, 

Pp ~ ah pI 

fession, 


ir Profession are ex 


_—— eam, Boskatn Meee 
feat per Week. ‘Mem lly seve to prea 
E. EDWARDS, Hon. Sea, 
8, Wellington-street, Goswell -sreet 
O PARENTS.—A 
T VACANCY for a PUPIL. Pt ym bas 
derived, from the peculiar nature of the roan ees 


the Advertiser. If desired, instruction ion would be e given ry 


lytical and Practical Chensistry. Premium 
ticulars apply to X. X., care of J. rouired — For pep 
Hee pply G. Witsow, Esq., ‘Lindsey Howe, 








‘0 ASTRONOMERS, SCIENTIFIC INST. 


E,a Finer: a 
by 

& Simms ; both _ +... 18 inches in a ye 

complete in strong case, wit bottom, on rallers 4 
uineas ; low rice uineas. seen at Ha : 

street, Lower- reed, Islington, London. ‘2 a 


O CAPITALISTS, or PERSONS 


F 
= Or EIN Mis fain with LARGE BETURY “ae 


mpr 
Carriages used thereon —an im mmense ap vill 

anies — the same ; ona - thei i v 
the! paventes © ee ay 
has obtained his Patents red can intred them." rd 


re} is required, for which a share in the woul 
the returns must be several thousand sigeunions per renown 


LD LOCAL NEWSPAPERS. —The Adver. 
iser is rous of FU RCHASING, several NEW ‘sin 
E£Ws 


or otherwise, collections of either of ee 
published in ’ ESSEX of a date ee 
sovmeh ~ to Mr. Russe hary, 
~street, Soho, London. . 


Boe Oia t (free) 
USICAL EDUCATION. Messrs. R. COCKS 
CO. have just published a LI ular Standard 
WORKS, which are approved by the inst pt ent 
music. uch i ual progress that 
love and the attention of the student 3.and ees 
the tuition of the thet save themselves much el 
trouble sd oe ph this s = may be had and 
—Londo! rlington-street, Pu’ ele 


coe the Gaon. 























«ey OHN DRAYTON’ IS A WORK OF RARE POWER 


Since ‘Jane Eyre’ we have had no such example of restrained power—no such rigid adherence to absolute 


reality—combined as it is with such a fervid and passionate style. The author writes with 


the sternness of Carlyle, ic 


unmeasured scorn of Chartism, Republicanism, and Infidelity.”"—Literary Gazette. 





On September 22nd will be published, 


THE LILY AND THE BEE: 


AN APOLOGUE OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


By 


SAMUEL WARREN, F.RS.,, 


Author of ‘ Ten Thousand. a- Year,’ dc. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. 
Wri1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, the Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 
THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


Domestic Fow] in general, 
The Guinea Fowl, 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 
The Cochin-China Fowl, 
The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 
The Game Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 

The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 
The Musk Duck, 


Goose, 
The Wigeon, 


The Turkey, 


**It will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper ; ~~ a ey! —~ oo — re manners 


The Grey China Goose, 
The White Fronted or Laughing 


The Teal, and its congeners, 
The White China Goose, 
The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 

The Bernicle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 


The Pea Fowl, 


The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 

The Poland Fowl, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rurpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowl, 
The Frizzled or Friesland Fowh 


which it is written, gives it a claim upon the attention of the general reader.”—. 


“ This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on me coal sedan 





BRONZES D’ART. 


~) ACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite 


the attention 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLLECTIUN of BRONZES, which comp 


from the most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, 


British Museum, 


Rome, &c.,in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Bronzes of the artist BaBss, 


for his natural delineation of Animals, Dz La 
The Prices 


FPostama, Matirat, and others. 
are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of 


importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 
*,% Catalogues may be had on application. 
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AGUERREOTY PE VIEWS of the CRYS- 
4 PALACE.—_AMERICAN DAGUBRRBEOTYPE IN- 
StITUTION, 433, West Strand (four doors east of the Lowther 
Arcade).—Mr. MAYALL Thee vi eubmpite to the inspection of 
the i bie this Series of T Views of the LS which 
Pe be wo oo to —a the + A nee of interest. 
daily ar at e-place, Regent 
in Class x. Great Ex ivition. - 


HE DEAN and CHAPTER of WESTMIN 

STER being about to erect eight houses on the vacant ground 
between the Broad Sanctuary and Dean's Yard, near the ay 4 
entrance of Westminster A nvite parties desiring to have 
residence in the vicinity of the Courts of Law and the Houses at 
Parliament to inspect the plans, at the office of the architect, G. 
Scort, Esq., 6, Spring-gardens, who is instructed to "yr aa 
modifications therein as may, without interfering with t 
design, accord with the taste or cqavenseate of parties wi ing to 
take a lease of ove or more of the houses. The terms and condi- 
tions of the lease and other pode» ull ona may be obtained on lica- 
tion to G. G. Vixceyt, “4 Broad Sanctuary, or to H. A, Hunt, 


Esq., 4,Parliament-street, Westminster, 
\ ESTBOURNE PARK VILLAS.—FUR- 
NISHED APARTMENTS, suitable to parties wishing 
the retirement of a Private Residence combined with the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Parks, and of lines of Omnibuses to 
the City, may be had in the house: of a Gentleman and Lady in the 
above locality on very easy terms. They would suit a Lady and 
Gentleman or two Ladies. To —~ Gentleman, or two friends en- 
gaged from home during the —y the terms would be exceedingly 
reasonable.—Address M. H., care of Wa. Burpice, Librarian, 2 a, 
Grove- e-terrace, opposite the » Roy al Oak, Bayswater. 
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LITERATURE. 


With an Introduction on the Language ; ; Biographical Notices ; 
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In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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HISTORY OF 
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A NOVEL, 
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THE LITERATURE OF ITALY, 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE TO 
THE DEATH OF BOCCACCIO, 
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HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY 
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dence between the Count Mirabeau 
gd the Count de La Marck, during the years 


1789, 1790, 1791—[ Correspondance entre, 
fe}. Collected, arranged, and published by 
M. A. de Bacourt, formerly Ambassador of 


France to the Sardinian Court. Paris, Le 

Normant. 

Iris many years since there has issued from 
the Parisian press a work of so much historical 
ralue as that before us. We will endeavour to 
tour readers with a summary of its reve- 
jons,—which throw vast light in all directions 
mm the early history of the French Revolution. 
No other work relating to Mirabeau is of so 
puch interest as the Count de La Marck’s his- 
:—unveiling, in the most unreserved way, 
the whole of the transactions between him and 
the French Court. We are here furnished with 
Mirsbeau’s actual views of the Revolution, and 
of the mode of ruling that event. 

The Count de La Marck, born at Brussels in 
1753, was the second son of the Duke d’ Arenberg, 
and assumed the name of La Marck on the 
death of his maternal grandfather. He received 
acareful education:—and when first introduced 
tothe French court, was shocked at observing 

and prelates paying court to Madame du 
His high birth secured him employ- 
ments of distinction,—and he served abroad with 
his regiment. With one of his officers he had a 
fatal sword duel, which produced serious results 
to his fortunes. His adversary fell beneath his 
sword,—and at the same moment La Marck felt 
his mouth full of blood. He had been wounded 
in the lungs without knowing it. The effects of 
this wound to some extent disabled him for life ; 
and though he lived to be eighty, his activity 
was considerably impaired. 

Count de La Marck seems from the first to 
have seen the necessity for change in the whole 

ment of France. He was essentially a 

| aristocrat, —and was one of the Assembly 
of Notables. A brigadier in the French ser- 
vice, a courtier by position, and a politician by 
circumstances, he had the whole tableau of the 
first Revolution before his eyes. His views of 
the Court, of Marie-Antoinette, and of society 
then, are of value from their calmness and his 
Poition.—His dealings with Mirabeau, how- 
ever, are, as we have hinted, the main points 
in this work. 

La Marck had a taste for knowing distin- 
guished persons;—and being of an observant 
tum, he liked to study character. He made the 
acquaintance of Mirabeau in 1788, at the table 
of the Prince de Poix, at Versailles. Accord- 

to him, Mirabeau had what would be called 
armanners. He dealt in ostentatious com- 
ents, and exaggerated the forms of social 
courtesy. He was never easy. He was evi- 
ory a who had not lived in good society,— 
ad his language to women of quality wanted 
grace and facility. But when the conversation 
tamed on subjects of real interest, Mirabeau 
his superiority obvious to all. 

In 1789, at the meeting of the States-General, 

eau and La Marck met again,—Mirabeau 
mnewing the acquaintance. “With an aris- 
tocrat like you I can converse at ease,” said the 
er; “but are you not displeased with my 
Polities ?"—«« With yours, and those of many 
others.” — “Then,” replied Mirabeau, ‘‘ you 
The 


ought to include those in the chateau. 
State-ship is struck by a tempest, and there is 
to one at the helm.” Here we catch a glimpse 
df the leading idea that pervades the whole of 
this we op wend Piggy that Mirabeau 


‘ppreciated thoroughly, in its fearful import- 


“ 


t 


ance, the whole crisis, and that he felt himself 
to be the only person who could deal with it. 
He abused Necker to La Marck ; and his letters 
treat contemptuously of the talents of both 
Necker and La Fayette. The correspondence 
sets forth the oe of Mirabeau’s ideas on 
France,—his speculative views on our English 
constitution,—and his practical mode of steady- 
ing the Revolution, and saving France and the 
King from convulsion and the scaffold. A con- 
stitution more or less like that of England, re- 
sponsibility, and taxation by the people, were, 
according to him, certain to result from the 
assembling of the States-General. He wished 
to preserve the Monarchy, and was opposed to 
Republicanism on speculative and practical 

rounds. But his passions, his necessities, and 

is talents for declamation made him take the 
popular side. He was a Monarchist from the 
first, and his desire to support the Throne was 
not in consequence of the money given to him. 
According to the revelations of La Marck in 
this work, the idea of Mirabeau seems to have 
been this,—to act as a parliamentary oppo- 
sitionist does in England, and compel the Court 
to consent to carry on the government by 
adopting him as minister. ‘‘The day will 
come,” he said to La Marck, “ when ministers 
must consent to argue with me, and when 
they will find me devoted to the Royal cause 
and the safety of the Monarchy.” Going away 
from dining with La Marck, he said, in a 
whisper,—‘ Let them know at the Palace that 
I am more for than against them.”” This was 
at atime when his name was a terror to the 
Royalists. But thus it is throughout the whole 
Correspondence. We have never read in the 
life of any statesman of such esoteric politics as 
Mirabeau with marvellous versatility carried on. 
In the Assembly he was the actor and the tri- 
bune,—but in secret the artful counsellor. He 
saw that no man could dominate the popular 
passions but himself ;—and his mode of coming 
to an understanding with the Court is very 
curious. 


In the month of September 1789, Mirabeau 
asked La Marck to lend him some money,—and 
the latter gave him a rouleau of fifty louis. 
From that day La Marck and he became most 
intimate friends,—Mirabeau having at the last 
expired in the arms of the Count, This friend- 
ship between them caused the Court party to 
look with coldness on La Marck:—who really 
desired that Mirabeau, for the sake of France, 
should be enlisted in the service of the King. 
La Marck had the intelligence to see that neither 
Necker nor La Fayette could master the move- 
ment. The Queen, Marie-Antoinette, appre- 
ciated the object of La Marck:—but said to 
him, in conversation, ‘We will never be so 
unhappy, I think, as to be compelled to have 
recourse to Mirabeau.” This was at a time 
when the orator had denounced her in severe 
language. The debts of Mirabeau were then 
tormenting him, and goading him into a state 
of frenzy. -Fascinated with the genius and 
talent of the great tribune, La Marck lent him 
every month, from his own resources, fifty louis. 
This kindness gave him much influence over 
Mirabeau, and made the latter bear the rebukes 
which he administered to his violent conduct. 
Under these rebukes Mirabeau would sometimes 
weep like a child, and exclaim, “ Ah! how the 
immorality of my youth has injured the public 
weal!” He found that, despite his splendid 
talents, his character was so odious in public 
opinion that he was not able to be of service to 
himself or to others. With all his wondrous 
powers, he was a witness to the truth that “‘con- 
duct is fate.” In this point of view, the charac- 








ter of Mirabeau as here shown becomes very 





interesting. We see a man of mighty powers 
writhing with the misery of his position. He 
is agitating the whole of France while his own 
breast is lacerated by conflicting passions. He 
is the only man capable of ruling the crisis—he 
sees dangers, and difficulties, and their reme- 
dies,—but he will not be trusted. He realizes, 
so far, the fable of Tantalus. The sight of 
La Fayette holding great power in virtue of his 
character tormented Mirabeau. Thus, with 
balked ambition, blasted character, and ruined 
fortune, he was the man for a revolutionary 
leader. 

When a large portion of England was ready 
to approve of the proceedings of the Revo- 
lution in France, Mirabeau prognosticated the 
greatest perils from it even while he was taking 
a part in it. Our readers will recollect the 
famous controversy raised by Mr. Burke on Dr. 
Price’s Old Jewry Sermon. It is evident from 
these letters that Mirabeau and Burke took 
nearly the same view of things. Within a 
week after the King and Queen’s being taken 
—or dragged—from Versailles to Paris by the 
populace, Mirabeau wrote a masterly paper 
urging the counsels that he thought expedi- 
ent. He recommended that the King and 
Court should be removed to Rouen,—but that 
on no account should the monarch fly from 
the kingdom. The day after the dragging of 
the King to Paris, Mirabeau pressed on La 
Marck the necessity of urging the King and 
Queen to leave Paris. Afterwards, whea months 
rolled by, his main project for extricating the 
monarchy was, to have the King retire either to 
Rouen or to Fontainebleau, make a declaration 
in favour of liberty and against violence and 
anarchy, and form a Parliamentary party on the 
English plan, giving the posts of power to those 
who had the courage and genius to rule the 
National Assembly. Thus, while opinion in 
England was divided as to Burke’s ‘ Reflections 
on the French Revolution,’ we see here, under 
Mirabeau’s own pen, proof that he was a greater 
alarmist even than Burke. Under the date of 
the 15th of October, 1789, (dates here are of 
vast importance), we have a memorial from 
Mirabeau on the extreme perils besetting Paris. 
“Tts agitated populace is irresistible. Winter 
is approaching, subsistence may fail; let bank- 
ruptcy appear, what would Paris be in three 
months? Certainly a hospital,—perhaps a theatre 
of horrors.” At this time, also, he repeatedly 
prophesied to La Marck the destruction of the 
King and the Queen :—and, urged strenuously 
the necessity of rousing them to a true sense of 
their imminent peril. 

Verily, this Correspondence might properly 
be called “ Revelations of Mirabeau.”” It shows 
that in the affair of taking the King from Ver- 
sailles to Paris Mirabeau was in nowise impli- 
cated,—though at the time it was universall 
believed that he was at the bottom of it. His 
mind seemed to brood with a prophet’s sense 
of woe over the coming time; and yet his 
necessities as well as his love of exciting adven- 
ture and his personal ambition drove him into 
action. By degrees the Court became _per- 
suaded that Mirabeau was both able and willing 
to help it; and it entered—very cautiously at 
first—into an arrangement with him. La Marck 
furnishes us with all the particulars :—which 
are very curious. We will state them in a con- 
nected way as fully as our space will allow. 

The Count de Mercy was selected by the 
King and Queen to act for them at first. It 
was of the greatest importance to all parties that 
the intrigue (for such it must be called) should 
be kept secret from the world:—and seeing 
the extraordinary length to which the intrigues 
between Mirabeau and the Court were carried 
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on without successful detection at the time, we 
de not so much wonder at the secret of Junius. 
The first interview between Mirabeau and De 
Mercy took place at the house of La Marck, in 
the Rue St. Honoré; and, to avoid detection, 
they entered by different doors,—De Mercy by 
the ordinary gate,—and Mirabeau going a back 
way through a garden, of which the key was 
iven to him, and entering a room — 
the garden, so that La Marck’s servants should 
not see him. With so much mystery did this 
momentous intrigue commence! Mirabeau told 
De Mercy that the only way to avoid ruin was 
for the King to quit Paris, but on no account 
leave France,—and to set forth all his views. De 
Mercy did not commit himself to making any 
proposal to Mirabeau yet,—but deplored that the 
Court had not had recourse to him sooner. 
Then, a private meeting on the subject was ar- 
ran tween the Queen and La Marck, in 
the room of one of the Queen’s femmes de 
chambre,—for La Marck was so much the friend 
of Mirabeau that it was necessary to be cautious 
in seeing even him. The King designedly, but 
apparently by chance, came into the room also, 
discussed the scheme about Mirabeau. All 
through these revelations nothing is more re- 
markable than the striking superiority of Marie- 
Antoinette over her husband. The King is shown 
as a compound of amiability and feebleness ; 
while the Queen is described as full of courage 
and vigour,—her chief fault being a want of 
sustained attention to the details of business. 
She had much to conquer in her repugnance to 
Mirabeau, on account of his personal abuse of 
herself in the coarsest terms, — but necessity 
left her no cheice. At last it was agreed by the 
‘Court that Mirabeau should be taken into its 
service,—the fact to remain a profound secret 
from the actual and avowed ministers of the 
King. 

What a state of things does this disclose! But 
we have noroom for reflections :— we must narrate 
the extraordinary facts that follow. The Queen 
-was the first to inquire what should be done for 
Mirabeau :—and, before seeing him, De Mercy 
ascertained through La Marck what the great 
tribune required. De Mercy said that the King 
should pay all Mirabeau’s debts,—and asked 
their amount. La Marck teld him that Mira- 
beau had been borrowing in all directions, and 
got fifty louis every month from himself. On 
investigation, it seemed that Mirabeau could not 
tell the full extent of his debts,—but he said that 
he would be satisfied with one hundred louis every 
month. When De Mercy afterwards learned that 
his debts amounted only to 8,320/., he agreed that 
the King should pay them. The Queen also took 

ecial interest in the affair, and saw La Marck 

t it. Mirabeau then wrote a remarkable 
letter, proffering his services and zeal to the 
Court. This letter has already been published 
in Barriére’s ‘ Tableaux de Genre et d'Histoire,’ 
—having been contributed to that work by 
Count de La Marck. But the present Corre- 
spondence shows the high value set by the Court 
on Mirabeau; fer on that letter having been 
received, the Count de La Marck was sent for 
by the King, who, with Mirabeau’s letter in 
hand, said to him—“ Keep this letter, together 
with these four notes of hand, each for 250,000 
livres. 
give him at the end of the National Assembly's 
session these notes, by which he will touch a 
million (40,000/.). 
and tell me how much I am to give every month 
to extricate him from his present embarrass- 
ment.” 


When Mirabeau heard of these proposals of | 


the King, he was intoxicated with joy :—and 
La Marck attributes his extravagant satisfac- 
tion to his escape from the miserable embar- 


If Mirabeau serves me as he promises, | 


I will also pay his debts; | 


rassment in which he had been living. We 
think, however, @iat the chance of serving the 
monarch effectually, becoming a minister finally, 
and wiping out the stains upon his name, may 
have had some effect in casting Mirabeau into 
the ecstacy described by La Marck. He found 
himself near to political power,—and hoped, it 
may be, to set himself right with the world 
before his death. 

A secret interview between the Queen and 
Mirabeau tock place in July 1790 at the Palace 
of St. Cloud. The Queen afterwards told La 
Marck that so great was the horror which Mira- 
beau had for a long time caused her, that when 
they met in the garden at St. Cloud she became 
agitated and indisposed. She was satisfied, how- 
ever, after hearing him that Mirabeau felt loyally 
towards the King and herself. The effect of this 
interview upon Mirabeau was remarkable. He 
left the Queen’s presence, says La Marck, “ en- 
thousiasmé :’’—the dignity of the Queen’s de- 
portment and the grace spread over her person 
dazzled the great tribune as completely as they 
had done Burke years before. Mirabeau re- 
morsefully accused himself to the Queen of 
having been one of the causes of her troubles, 
—and was inspired by her with fresh desire 
to pluck the Monarchy from peril. “I will 
perish rather than break my promises.”” From 
this time he drew up a masterly series of letters 
of advice to the Court, suggesting modes ef 
dominating the Revolution. As political writings 
these papers are admirable in the highest degree. 
They combine broad and ome views with 
practical suggestions. They contain Mirabeau’s 
mode of managing the French Revolution. — 
“Get the Court away from the populace of 
Paris, and encircle it by faithful guards. Let 
the King steadily maintain his prerogative, but 
declare against all feudalism and oligarchical 
misrule. Select the most able and powerful men 
in France, and rule by a Parliamentary majority. 
Be lavish in money to conciliate a majority for 
the Court. You must rule by opinion :—struggle 
by every means to gain opinion to your side. 
If France will not be governed by the Monarchy 
and the National Assembly, prepare at once for 
civil war,—and let the Caurt be ready to declare 
it, so as to prevent the anarchists from gaining 
time. On no account let the King pass out of 
France.” 

Such was the pith of Mirabeau’s advice. He 
had all along the working of the English Con- 
stitution before his eyes,—and his own ambition 
was evidently to be the Chatham of France. 
His memoirs for the guidance of the Court are 
extraordinary proofs of his fertility in resource 
and of the boldness of his genius. It is quite 
evident that the Revolution was precipitated 
into anarchy by the feebleness of the King. 
If he had acted on the advice given him in seve- 
ral of these memoirs, the kingdom might have 
been saved. 

We have not space to enter on the question 
as to how far Mirabeau’s moral character is 
affected by these revelations. All the world 
| knew that there was an understanding between 
| him and the Court; but what has been concealed 
| up to the present time, is, the extent of alarm 
| and the genuine fear which the great tribune 
| felt at the Revolution of which he was a leading 
creator. We perceive that the French demo- 
cratic press treats these letters as most damaging 
| and disgraceful to the character of Mirabeau. 
In our view they only illustrate more fully the 
very mixed nature of Mirabeau’s character,— 
in which vices and virtues were strangely 
| blended. His talents, both as a political actor 
and as a deep thinker, are raised higher than 
ever by this Correspondence. His letters on the 
management of popular opinion are a valuable 
contribution to the science of statesmanship, and 
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must be classed with the best things fa a 
pen of ny 5 ¥ wings from ty 
As to the doub: t acted by Mi 
having one longndae tie the ole . 
other in secret, we fear that the hi Of sina, 
men in all ages yields numerous Preceden, 
for it. But he must be acquitted of 
sordid views in acting for the Court. Thar? 
acted as he thought right, is evident from his 
desire that the whole truth should be knowa jp 
osterity; and thus we find him inclosi tol, 
Marck all his correspondence on the relat 
between him and the Court, so that in case of 
his death it might be proclaimed to the word 
in vindication of his memory. When that death 
took place La Marck and the Court were in con 
siderable fear lest their correspondence should 
fall into the hands of the popular party,—aad 
their position for the time became very peri 
The notes of hand for 40,000/. which La Marck 
had held over to be given to Mirabeau b the 
King’s desire were returned to Louis on 
beau’s death. To the last, La Marck maintained 
that Mirabeau never sacrificed his real prinei- 
ples,—which were always essentially thoseof, 
monarchist, favourable to responsible power, 

From a work so full of historical materials jt 
is evident that the world will be furnished wij, 
more biographies of Mirabeau. All the fac 
are at last known about him,—and a “ Life of 
Mirabeau’”’ is still an open subject to an ambi. 
tious li/térateur. 

In all his letters Mirabeau, we have said, s 
wr ge! of contemptuous expressions towards 
both Necker and La Fayette. The weakness api 
narrow views of the latter appear plainly ip 
thiscorrespondence. If La Fayette had joined 
Mirabeau, the Revolution might have eventuated 
happily in ¢he union of the genius and talents 
of the last with the high moral character api 
great popularity of the first. When too late, 
La Fayette perceived his great error. The grand 
blunder of La Fayette and his sehool was, not 
having perceived that the French Revolutio 
was unlike anything previously recorded in his 
tory. How well does Mirabeau put this view in 
the following earnestremonstrance to La Fayette, 
in June, 1790.— 

What are we doing, Monsieur le Marquis? We 
are acting on the laissez-faire,—and at what a time, 
and with what adversaries? When each particular 
whirlwind, called “department, district, munie- 
pality,” dashes away from our system, and when the 
rapidity of every one of them is increased every day 
by fortuitous events—by the contagion of example. 
by the heat of the dog-days—by the most active, per- 
verse, and obstinate men that this country conceals 
Amongst many allies, you have few friends (less than 
you believe)—amongst many stipendiary agents, you 
have few servants; but I do not know amongst then 
either a stern adviser or a 4istinguished man of 
affairs. All your aides-de-camp have military met; 
you could commence a fine American war with them. 
There is not one of your friends but has worth and 
merit, and they would do honour to your charade 
as a private citizen; but not one of the former know 
men and the country,—not one of the latter know 
men and things. Monsieur le Marquis, our time, ow 
revolution, our circumstances, resemble nothing thet 
has been. It is neither by intellect, nor by memory, 
nor by social talents, that we can guide ourselves te- 
day :—it is by combining meditation with the inspi- 
ration of genius and the omnipotence of characte. 
Do you know one of your committees, or can yw 
conceive a committee, according to the régime] i- 
dicate? What remains for me to say to you ol 
be embarrassing if I were, like others, puffed up wi 
human respect, that weed of every virtue: —for 
I think and wish to tell you is, that I am more wort 
to you than all that ; and that though with but om 
eye, perhaps, but still with one eye ina kingdom of 
blind men, I am of more need to you than all your 
committees. Not but that there is need of commil 
tees; but the thing is to direct them, and not to om 
sult them,—to spread, propagate, and disperse thes, 
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eye them into a privy council,—just as if 


ste was not the invariable result of the delibe- 
gumbers, at a time when decision is our 
our only means of safety. * * Oh! 
ette! Richelieu was Richelieu against the 
for the court ; and although Richelieu did 
to public liberty, he did a sufficient heap 
the monarchy. Be Richelieu over the 
the country, and you will restore the 
while enlarging and consolidating public 
But Richelieu had his capuchin Joseph : 
also have your grey eminence, or else you 
destroy yourself while not saving us. Your great 
“og have need of my impulsive force—my im- 
force has need of your great qualities ; and 
yup still believe in littke men, who, for little consider- 
xions, by little manceuvres, and with little views, 
wih to render us useless each to the other :—and 
sq donot see that it is necessary that you should 
gite with me and trust in me, just in the very pro- 
jon that your stupid partisans have decried me 
gi removed me further from you! Oh! you are 
faditing your destiny ! 
The above letter is a fair specimen of the 
strenuous entreaties from Mirabeau that 
the Revolution should be grappled with energe- 
feilly. But the handwriting was on the wall! 
fis remonstrances were unheeded. 
Next week we will address ourselves to the 
influence which these volumes have on the 
nemory of Marie-Antoinette. 





Te Three Eras of Ottoman History: a Poli- 
tical Essay on the late Reforms of Turkey, 
cosidered principally as affecting her Position 
inthe event of a War a place. By James 
Henry Skene. Chapman & Hall. 

is this brochure—which we observe is published 

dmultaneously in London and in Paris—will be 

stonce recognized the tone and manner of a 

satepaper. The facts, figures and calculations 

which constitute its substance are evidently fur- 
tied by the Turkish Horse Guards. Indeed, 
we have no fear of being wrong in assuming 

tut‘The Three Eras of Ottoman History’ is a 

miministerial manifesto, addressed to the fears 

@ Europe on the internal stability of the Otto- 

mn power,—that it is intended to prove that 

the Moslems would be able to defend them- 
wives in case of attack, and that the weakness 
thich formerly might have tempted ambition to 
isterrupt the peace of the world in expectation 

@ being able to snatch at Constantinople and 

te line of the Bosphorus no longer exists. 

Tat these probabilities, could they be esta- 

tshed on reasonable grounds, would have a 

tranquilizing effect in the east of Europe, is not 

be doubted; but we must leave to others, 
better furnished than ourselves with the means 
judging in such matters, the task of deter- 

a hea accuracy of the data and calcula- 

fims here put forth:—content if we can give 

arreaders a notion of the train of reasoning 
which it is attempted to be shown that 
has passed through the period of “ de- 

tine,” and already appears in that of “rege- 


The “Three Eras” may be deseribed briefly 
*The rise of the Janissaries—The transition 
iter their fall—The formation of the Nizam or 


ar army on French models. The Janis- 
ses (Yenitsheri, or New Troops) were the 
regular army in Europe. hen Sultan 
Otkhan established this armed hierarchy, the 
of France and England depended solely 
the feudal lords of the two countries for sup- 
port'im time of war; and the fact of their being 
Mgularly trained to the profession of arms from 
youth gave them such an advantage over 
.%casional soldiery brought into the field 
Mamst them, that in the long. series of great 
utes beginning with the storm of Agridshe 
01288 and ending at Neuhaiisel in 1663 they 





suffered only four signal reverses,—by Timur in 
1402, by Hunyad in 1442, by Usunhassan in 
1473, and by Kinis in 1492. In that period 
they had extended the petty kingdom of Broussa 
over the vast empire of Constantine,—they had 
carried the Crescent to Tangier and to the Cas- 
Sea, to the gates of Vienna and to the 
ndian Ocean. Their valour and fanaticism 
were, however, exhausted by these victories. 
From that date they suffered continual defeats : 
—from Sobieski, Montecuculi, Prince Eugene, 
Suwarrow, and other European generals. But 
as their prowess failed abroad, their pride and 
turbulence increased at home. The ruler be- 
came the mere creature of their will, as was so 
often the case in the later Empire. ‘The worst 
vices of the old Greek government revived, 
without any portion of the arts, graces, and 
elegancies which had half redeemed its gross- 
ness. This was the period of rapid decline. 
Both the army and the country, says the work 
before us,— 


“contained in themselves the germ and elements of 
intestine discord and decay to so great a degree, that 
in the fifth century of their annals the frequent re- 
currence of insurrections among the population, 
revolts of provincial governors, and seditions in the 
army, had completed their disorganisation, deprived 
eight sultans of their lives or their thrones, and con- 
demned the nation to the ignominy and loss arising 
from the treaties of Kainardjé and Akermann. That 
splendid army, which by its superior discipline had 
wrestled triumphantly with all that Europe could 
produce of military skill and valour at the battles 
of Varna, Nissa, and Kussova, and in whose ranks 
the sultans themselves volunteered to be enrolled as 
the first soldier of the Ist Orta, and to receive the 
pay of a private, to do them honour and encourage 
them to further deeds of high emprise, had become 
an open sore in the body politic, a source of weak- 
ness, and a cause of decline. The spirit of indepen- 
dence cherished by the rulers of distant portions of 
the Empire; the elevation by Imperial favour of 
the sons of noble families to the highest dignities 
of the state; the sale of public functions in direct 
violation of Mussulman law; the establishment of 
the system of confiscation of property on dismissal 
from office, or on private accusation ; the omission 
of appointing the princes of the Imperial family to 
viceregal posts, as enjoined by organic regulations ; 
and the practice of preventing them from quitting 
the capital, had gradually placed the monopoly of 
powey in the hands of the Janissaries, who became 
the arbiters of the fate of the dynasty and of the 
Empire, like the Pretorian Guards of Rome and 
the Strélitz of Russia, and dethroned or crowned the 
sovereign whom they opposed or favoured. Having 
lost all recollection of their ancient discipline, they 
usurped the high appointments of the government, 
civil as well as military, conferring them on those 
whom they protected ; and their cruelty and lawless- 
ness towards the population made them the objects 
of universal terror. Thus, ambition and fear, the 
desire of attaining rank, and the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, combined to induce great numbers, with- 
out distinction of station or calling in life, to become 
affiliated ( Yoldash) in the different companies of the 
Janissaries. General disorder and confusion of au- 
thority, therefore, pervaded every branch of the 
administration, evenin the reign of Sultan Ahmed IILI., 
for this corps, which was merely one of twelve com- 
posing the army, had then absorbed the whole power 
of the state; and the baneful effects of habitual cor- 
ruption and venality had undermined the founda- 
tions of its national prosperity. The fatal results of 
this latter vice in the constitution of Turkish official 
relations were understood by many, however, and 
the probability of its eradication was evident as far 
back as the middle of the last century ; those results 
were even foreseen at an earlier period, as the follow- 
ing anecdote, recorded in an old Turkish chronicle, 
will show :—Selim Pasha, one of the vezirs of Sultan 
Murad III., having failed in an application to the 
Grand Vezir for a small appointment under govern- 
ment, in behalf of a person in whom he was interested, 
offered a sum of money to the Sultan himself on con- 
dition of his obtaining the object of his wishes. The 





Sultan accepted the bribe, and granted the request 
of the veair, who is stated by the author of the chro- 
nicle, his own secretary, to have exulted over the 
revenge he was thus taking for the dethronement of 
his family by the Ottoman invaders, for Selim Pasha 
was the descendant of the sovereign princes of Sheh- 
suvar, and he foresaw the future decline of the vie~ 
torious Empire in this first sale of office, in contra- 
diction to the text of the Mahometan laws, which is 
explicit and peremptory on this subject.’’ 

Every new war against Austria or Russia de- 
monstrated the utter inability of this decayed 
body to defend the empire which its pride and 
corruption were hurrying to the verge of ruin. 
But old tradition, the prestige of a name, fear 
of their enormous power, saved them fer a long 
time. More than one sultan fell a victim to 
their jealousy. At length a reformer equal to 
the task was found in Mahmoud the Second. 
He determined to put down this irregular force, 
and establish a European army in its stead, 
recruited from all his subjects without reference 
to their religious creed. oe of the Janissaries 
refused obedience to his edict, and were slain 
in the capital. The following may be considered 
as a Turkish version of this affair:—and it 
differs considerably from that generally current, 
especially as to the number of men killed in 
the insurrection.— 

“ He issued a proclamation, obliging all his troops 
to submit anew to the discipline which they had cast 
off for more than a century and a half. The Janis- 
saries refused obedience. The Sultan unfolded the 
Sacred Standard of the Empire, and placing himself, 
with his only son and heir, beside it, he appealed to 
the patriotism of those around him. He drew his 
dagger, and said, in a loud voice, ‘ Do my subjects 
wish to save the Empire from the humiliation’ of 
yielding to a band of seditious miscreants, or do they 
prefer that I should put an end to that Empire by 
here stabbing my son and myself, in order to rescue 
it from the disgrace of being trampled upon by 
traitors?” He then ordered that the standard should 
be planted on the Atmeidan, or Hippodrome. Crowds 
of people, from the highest to the lowest classes of 
society, headed by the Ullema, or magistrates, and 
the Softa, or students, assembled round the standard, 
and, having heard what the Sultan had said from 
those whom he had addressed, the mob, excited by 
enthusiasm, hurried away to carry the alarm through 
the town. All who possessed or could procure arms 
prepared them, and rushed to attack the barracks of 
the Janissaries. The corps of artillery, having torn 
off the badges, which were also worn by those 
abhorred regiments, that all appearance of fellowship 
with them might at once be destroyed, commenced 
the onslaught. Three hours, with 4,000 artillerymen 
and students, incited by that resolute will, which had 
foreseen and provided for every possible casualty 
during eighteen years of apparent submission to the 
tyranny of a caste, sufficed to annihilate the military 
ascendancy which had once made the sovereigns of 
Europe tremble abroad, as it had the sultans at 
home. The attack, however, was directed against 
only one side of the square, and the other three, as 
well as the neighbouring gate of the town, were pur- 
posely left open, with the view that those of the 
Janissaries who did not wish to resist the Sultan’s 
order might escape unharmed; and quarter was given 
to all who chose to submit. Similar orders having 
been simultaneously sent to every part of the em- 
pire where Janissaries were stationed: the same 
conditions were offered to 150,000 individuals affi- 
liated to the corps. Of these, only 3,600 refused 
them; and they were the most incorrigible of the 
chiefs. Having been made prisoners, they were tried 
by a regular court of justice ; and it was only neces- 
sary to prove their identity in order to condemn 
them, as the Sultan had carefully compiled the proofs 
of their respective crimes during many years. 1,800 
of them were executed,—of whom 600 at Constan- 
tinople, 1,200 being put to death in the provinces ; 
and the remainder were exiled.” 

But the reformer’s path was sown with troubles. 
Before his new army could be formed, the Rus- 
sian war broke out, and Marshal Diebitsch effect- 
ed his famous passage of the Balkan. Insurrec- 
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tions, too, occurred in the provinces,—that of 
Mehemet Ali being the most formidable. It 
is interesting to look at the rise of this singular 
individual from an Ottoman point of view.— 
“The attempt of his fellow-countryman, Ali Te- 
pedelen, to convert his pashalik of Jannina into an 
independent kingdom, composed of Greece, Epirus, 
and Thessaly, seemed to have made a deep impres- 
sion on the kindred mind of the Viceroy of Egypt ; 
and scarcely had the career of the former closed 
when the scheme of the latter to place himself at the 
head of a new state raised another and a fiercer 
storm on the clouded horizon of Turkey. Gifted 
alike with all the firmness and courage which are 
characteristic of the Albanian race, he was not less 
deeply versed than the Pasha of Jannina in the artful | 
and astute policy which had raised them both to the 
government of important provinces, while the incon- 
siderate sympathy of France acted as a powerful 
stimulus to his insatiable ambition. Abd’ Ullah, 
Pasha of Acre, the celebrated rebel, having come to 
an understanding with the well-known Emir Beshir 
of the Druses, threatened the total loss of Syria to 
the Ottoman Empire. The wily old Mehemet Ali, 
perfectly aware of the impossibility of independence | 
for Egypt without the annexation of Syria, hoped to 
take advantage of this danger, in order not only to 
assume an imposing attitude himself, but also to ac- 
complish the extension of the dominions over which 
he hoped to reign. But he commenced the execu- 
tion of his deep-laid project under the garb of attach- 
ment to that sovereign whom he intended to betray, 
and he marched his troops against the revolted Pasha 
of Acre. Sultan Mahmoud understood the ultimate 
tendency of this movement, and enjoined his viceroy 
to desist from his officious zeal ; and this order was 
the more necessary, inasmuch as the union of Abd’ 
Ullah Pasha with Emir Beshir, which had given just 
cause of alarm at Constantinople, had been of short 
duration. Mehemet Ali attacked Acre, however, and 
the Sultan resolved on opposing by force his further 
insubordination. The Grand Vezir at that time, 
Kurd Reshid Pasha, who had distinguished himself 
in the pacification of Albania, was thought a fitting 
person to undertake the settlement of affairs in Syria, 
where the Egyptian troops were rapidly advancing 
when he arrived on this mission, after Hussein Pasha 
had failed at Seraskier, in command of the Turkish 
army, when it was found necessary to adopt coercive 
measures towards Mehemet Ali. A battle was fought 
at Konia, the scene of former glory, and the young 
soldiers of the Sultan were totally routed. The vic- 
torious troops marched on Constantinople. The 
greatest excitement ensued there. Many, who were 
attached to the ancient system of abuses which had 
crept into the government in all its branches, and 
who viewed with an eye of jealousy and distaste the 
uncompromising purification of that system by the 
Sultan, raised a spirit of opposition to his measures 
and his person, which spread like wildfire amongst 
the unenlightened classes of the population, and 
created a powerful diversion in favour of Mehemet 
Ali Pasha, while the emissaries of the latter were 
assiduous at Constantinople in representing him as 
being animated by the most orthodox horror of inno- 
vation, and as being nobly determined to save Islam 
from ruin. It was reported that he had a descendant 
of Mahomet in his camp, whom he was bringing to 
succeed Sultan Mahmoud on that throne which the 
latter was accused of having weakened by his ill- 
judged and heretical changes. Political antipathies 
and religious prejudices were enlisted in the cause, 
and the Sultan was called upon, for the first time, to 
wrestle with an enemy more formidable than revolted 
viceroys and foreign invaders—public opinion. A 
certain degree of discouragement became evident on 
the part of Sultan Mahmoud; and well might he feel 
mortified and disappointed to witness these results of 
a policy which he, and every intelligent and dispas- 
sionate Oriental statesman, considered to offer the 
only chance of rescuing the Ottoman Empire from 
total dissolution, although partizans of the old system 
were to be found even amongst nations enjoying the 
institutions which he was endeavouring to confer on 
Turkey. Wars from without, sedition within, de- 
traction abroad, unpopularity at home,—his very 
ministers openly disapproving his measures, and his 
subjects looking anxiously for an usurper to take his 





place,—censure and condemnation on all sides, ex- 


cepting from the chosen few who comprehended him, 
—the downfall of his empire confidently foretold by 
the most keen-sighted and acute of politicians, and 
his misfortunes gazed at either with cold indifference 
or with self-interested hopes by European cabinets, — 
while his health was also sinking under constant un- 
easiness. Such was the position of Sultan Mahmoud; 
and was it not enough to shake the firmest resolution, 
and to cause the most patriotic intentions to falter ? 
He committed the only great error of his reign. In- 
stead of appealing to the loyalty of his subjects, who 
might still have cast off their growing disaffection and 
have rallied round his throne, as they did against the 
Janissaries, he decided on seeking foreign support. 
On applying to England and France, all interference 
in his difficulties was declined, on account of the state 
of affairs in the north-west of Europe, which were 
then precipitated to a crisis by the siege of Antwerp. 
France secretly favoured his enemy ; but England 
had no such motive for keeping aloof,—and it was a 
signal error on her part not to come forward on that 
occasion as the friend and ally of Turkey. But it can 
only be explained by that radical failing of the nation 
which takes little interest in the vicissitudes of other 
States until it is forced to emerge from its indifference 
by commercial considerations. The consequence of 
this inherent apathy with regard to European ques- 
tions, however serious they may be, was, in this in- 
stance, an appeal to Russia on the part of the Sultan. 
The Czar labours under no such disadvantage ; he is 
keenly alive to the importance of his conduct towards 
other nations, and he sedulously availed himself of 
the golden opportunity to further his designs in the 
East. A Russian army arrived at Constantinople ; 
the arrangement of Kutahié took place between the 
Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt,—which result might 
equally have been produced by the appearance in 
the Bosphorus of the Mediterranean fleet of Great 
Britain, and even by a diplomatic note or manifesto. 
After the Viceroy had been confirmed in his govern- 
ments of Egypt and Syria, his army retired, and the 
treaty of Hunkiar Skelessi was concluded between 
Russia and the Porte, by which an exclusive alliance 
was stipulated to the detriment of England.” 
Shortly after these events the Turkish army 
was completely broken up by Ibrahim Pasha 
at Nezib ;—but Mahmoud died before the news 
reached Constantinople. Abdul Medjid con- 
tinued and extended the reforms already begun. 
He issued the 7anzimat,—a fundamental de- 
cree abolishing ancient abuses, and creating 
new forms, if not a new life, in every depart- 
ment of the State. Turkey became a civilized 
and European power. The reign of the bow- 
string and the scimitar ceased at once,—and the 
salutary principle of ministerial responsibility 
was introduced in its stead. All religious opin- 
ions were then recognized. Personal freedom 
was placed under the guarantee of law. But 
most of all, we are assured, the increase, orga- 
nization, and equipment of the Nizam received 
attention from the Government; and at the 
present time, we are told, ‘“‘the grand total of 
armed men at the disposal of Turkey, in the 
event of her existing resources being called into 
play, may be quoted at no less than 664,000, 
without having recourse to occasional levies, 
which are more easily and efficiently realized 
in Turkey than in any other country.”—The 
details composing this grand total are before 
us; but we have no means of knowing how far 
this Nizam may or may not be in the condition 
of certain other large armies which are suspected 
of existing only on paper. The brochure, how- 
ever, is altogether curious and interesting :—not 
the less so inasmuch as certain questions of 
humanity are deeply concerned in the data here 
laid before the public of England and France. 





Lady Selina Clifford, and other Tales. 
by Lady Dormer. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Ir would, we suppose, be expecting too much 
from fortune to look for the gifts of high genius 
in anything like the profusion needed to meet 
the wholesale demand for works of fiction that 
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'y rate we ar, 


at present exists. But at an 

titled reasonably to hope for an aye 

of honest painstaking and industry ; — 

prosaic-sounding qualities we admit,—but 

as rare as the “‘ common honesty” and 

mon sense’’ of which we hear so 

of which those of most experience in 4 

declare that they have seen so little, 

common qualities, moreover, are the only sa 

in which Genius can take root and flourish. fr 

without them the finest faculties grow up fy 

litle while, and then, like the wheat in ty 
arable, ‘wither away because the 

epth of earth.” , y hare 

There is a great deal of intellectual acs 
going about in the world just now. 
intercourse has enlarged people's individu) 
experience; and their faculties of observatiog 
have been sharpened so that it would be diff. 
cult to find a person who has not gather 
together some facts and opinions whic 
be amusingly and profitably detailed rt 
writers would simply do their Boren! 
honestly, discarding all vaporous ideas of jj 
distinction and of their own talents,—and, think. 
ing only of the work which they have taken jp 
hand, would “ do it with all their might!" Ty 
millennial age of literature would then be come: 
—far transcending any fancied “ golden age” 
wherein genius, idleness, and mere inclination 
are to produce works which will endure fg 
ever. The faculty of hard work and paim. 
taking seems to be entirely ignored by nine og 
of ten of those who write novels;—and th 
result is, a chaotic quagmire of trash, neither 
soft nor solid, inéapable of artistic purpose, 
the more provoking because there is a comples 
waste of all the good material that may chance 
to be in it., 

The writer—whoever she may be (for thatit 
is a lady we take for granted)—of ‘ Lady Selina 
Clifford,’ and of the other tales which accom 
it, is not without a certain faculty for composition, 
though it runs to seed in fine writing. Shea 
hibits powers of observation and an occasion 
aptness of expression—overlaid as they are wih 
an unlimited use of superlatives—which would 
lead to the belief that the writer is much better 
than the book. Her naive admiration for fine 
houses and furniture, and revering admiration 
for grand people, would seem to characteriz 
less a lady of quality than some humble cow 
panion promoted to going into good company, 
and whose gratitude blinds her discrimination. 
Her “angelic” heroines, her “gothic bas 
like miniature cathedrals,” her “ noble fire 
places,” and her “ majestic sunsets,” are all is 
the finest style of oriental tinting. As to he 
heroes and heroines, they ought to stand 
pedestals of bride-cake. “They are all created 
after the fashion of that princess in the ‘Per 
tameron’ who, not liking any of the lawhdl 
lovers who presented themselves, entreated he 
father to give her a string of pearls, a om 
of sweet almonds, some milk of roses an 
candy, some sapphires and black silk thread 
all which, in a silver trough, with a g 
trowel, she worked up into a model * Prinee,~ 
very handsome, but with very little seme. 
All the heroes and heroines in the work befes 
us seem to have been made of similar materials 
We are told that— 

“ Not all the reports which had been spread ¢ 
the beauty of Lady Selina come near to the low 
liness which now struck every eye with admiraties 
as she entered the drawing-room at Elmwood. } 
was indeed impossible to conceive anything moe 
strikingly beautiful ; her figure was above the 
dle size in height, slim and yet rounded to the 
finest proportions,—a complexion of a dazzling fa 
ness was relieved by the richest tints of ther 
and eyes of the deepest hazel,—while fine dark ches: 
nut hair shaded a brow of the most exquisite beaut. 
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was perfect, and yet the insipidity 
larity of features was nowhere to 
The expression was animated and 


fe wich for one heroine: here is another, 
Min at random, to match. Her name is Ro- 
: a 
; one was truly seraphic both in outline 
*¢ ion. Every movement was grace ; her 
- was melody itself, and nothing could exceed the 
eat of her manner. Nature appeared to have 


upon her the richest of her gifts,” &c. &c. 
Now, for a hero to match these exquisite 


=, bebe of Roslin was acknowledged by all 
sho ever saw him to be the perfection of manly 
. His tall stature, faultless figure and noble 
ce were rendered still more striking by the 
and generous expression, the lofty brow, the 
polished manner, and the commanding air which 
wsinilated so well with his high rank, and which 
mas yet free from the slightest pride or affectation.” 
Loving and dying is all that these two last- 
gamed angelic beings are permitted to do. 
Laiy Rosabel goes into a consumption, because 
her father will not consent to her marriage 
gith somebody else quite as superlative as the 
Duke of Roslin, —and the Duke, though he 
looked likely for a long life, died of a broken 
heart and an extravagant fondness for field 
rr Steinhault'—the most ambitious of the 
tiles—there is an attempt to depict the horrors 
of remorse in the same otto-of-rose style. 
Young women who write novels may be per- 
itted to give their own views of love and 
marriage, because they may by chance have 
had some experience in these matters,—but 
remorse, and murder, and revenge, and such 
lite things they had better leave alone. They 
fnow nothing about them in the first place 
they are very unfortunate),—and they 
should keep it to themselves if they do. It 
ms once said that “‘a woman had better go out 
rob on the highway than attempt to write a 
y,"—but the writer of the present book 
ned not take to such a fierce alternative. She 
night learn to make confectionery, and try her 
lund at Solomon’s Temple in baked sugar! 





Hue Zqyptiace ; or, the Chronology of Ancient 
Foy, discovered from Astronomical and 
teroglyphic Records upon its Monuments. 
By Reginald Stuart Poole. Murray. 
A series of papers written for the Literary 
Gazette during the last two years of the author’s 
miidence in Egypt formed the basis of his pre- 
zat production. At the suggestion of the Duke 
#Northumberland—whose researches in Egypt- 
ogy when he was Lord Prudhoe are well 
tnown—it has been much improved, and accom- 
pried with numerous illustrations,—exhibiting, 
among other things, the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tins found on the tablet of Abydos, the Royal 
Twin Papyrus, and a tomb near the Great 
id. Astronomical calculations have also 
ken made for this work at the Royal Obser- 
Wory, under the superintendence and subject 
uthe revision of Mr. Airy, the Astronomer 
jal. So far as external aids and appliances 
§, it wants nothing to render it complete. We 
wuld gladly go a step further, and say that it 
Sas complete in itself as in its accessories. But 
tis, truth will hardly permit. Though Mr. Poole 
devoted much time to the personal obser- 
tawon of existing monuments—has reflected 
@xously upon all that he has seen and heard— 
thes been favoured with the assistance of emi- 
wat men, such as Sir G. Wilkinson and his uncle 
. Lane,—he has not placed the results of his 
tions before the world in such a shape 
"to be perfectly satisfactory. The arrange- 
ment of his materials is not so orderly and clear 





as we could wish. This may be partly owing 
to the fragmentary form in which they originally 
appeared. At any rate, the frequent references 
backwards and forwards from one part of the 
book to the other have a tendency to confuse 
the reader :—who is still more dissatisfied with 
the occasional deduction of inferences from pre- 
mises which he is told will be established 
farther on. 

A more serious drawback than irregularity of 
arrangement is, the insufficiency of proof with 
which we are struck. We are not aware that 
archzologists have any right to satisfy them- 
selves, or expect their readers to be satisfied, 
with less evidence for their opinions than other 
people ;—but, on looking through Mr. Poole’s 
book, we have been half inclined to suspect the 
existence of some such special privilege. How- 
ever correct his conclusions may be, we doubt 
whether persons accustomed to careful induction 
and close reasoning would be convinced of this 
from simply reading his statements,—even sup- 
saa them previously furnished with the 

nowledge for which he seems to give them 
credit. Not unfrequently, as it appears to us, 
he is led by his enthusiasm to consider that a 
grand discovery which an indifferent observer 
—judging from the data here set before him-— 
would reckon a mere conjecture at best,—and 
in some cases not a very probable conjecture. 
There is throughout a spirit of hasty assumption 
and confident assertion, not fully borne out by 
the evidence addueed. An illustration of what 


we mean is supplied by the mode in which Mr. | 


Poole discusses a passage in Herodotus that has 
puzzled many learned and wise heads. After 
calculating from the data of the Egyptian priests 
the number of years that elapsed between the 
kings Menes and Sethos, or Sethén, Herodotus 
adds,—“ In this time they [the priests] said 
that the sun had four times risen out of his cus- 
tomary place, and had twice risen from the 
point where he now sets, and twice set at the 
point whence he now rises; and that while 
these things were going on, nothing in Egypt 
had varied, neither in regard to the productions 


of the earth, nor the effects of the river, nor in | 


regard to diseases or death.” Mr. Poole’s com- 
ment is as follows.— 

“ Many attempts have been made to explain this 
passage,—but none of them is satisfactory ; and 
am convinced that the reader will agree with me, 
that the explanation which I am about to offer (sup- 
ported by most remarkable evidence) is the true one. 
It is evident that the priests told Herodotus that 
great periods had elapsed since the time of Menes, 
the first king; and that in the interval from his 
reign to that of Sethdn, the solar risings of stars— 
that is to say, their manifestations—had twice fallen 
on those days of the Vague Year on which their set- 
tings fell in their own time, and vice versd ; and that 
the historian, by a natural mistake, supposed they 
spoke of the sun itself!” 

After thus coolly assuming that the faithful 
historian of whose accuracy we are continually 
receiving fresh confirmations committed the 
strange blunder of confounding the solar risings 
of stars with the risings of the sun, our author 
has little difficulty in satisfying himself that 
the era of Menes is B.c. 2717; though Bunsen 
—whose authority is second to none—makes it 
B.c. 3643. We cannot do more than give the 
summing up of his evidence. Before doing so, 
it is necessary to inform the reader that Mr. 
Poole thinks he has discovered the use of a 
period among the Egyptians consisting of 365 
years, which he calls the Great Panegyrical 
Year, and the first of which he makes to begin 
with B.c. 2717.— 

“ To recapitulate these arguments : the Egyptian 
priests made a statement to Herodotus, from which 
I find that Menes began to reign in some one of the 
850 years from cir. B.c. 3490 to 2640; and Porphry 


and Solinus say that Sothis was the star of the 
genesis of the world—indicating that the manifesta- 
tion of Sothis then fell, or was celebrated, on the 
first day of the Vague Year ; thus shortening the 
850 years to about 120, I have before spoken of 
the era of Menes as the same as the genesis of the 
world. This needs explanation. Herodotus himself, 
the Royal Turin Papyrus, and Manetho most dis- 
tinctly tell us that Menes was the first mortal king. 
His accession is the date of the origin of the Egyptian 
race, and therefore, since they thought themselves 
the most ancient of men, is what they call the genesis 
of the world. The date of the commencement of 
the Great Panegyrical Year, and of the institution 
of the Calendar of the Panegyrics, is B.c. 2717 :—a 
year which undoubtedly falls not only within the 
period indicated by Herodotus, but also within the 
smaller limits obtained from the statements of Por- 
phry and Solinus. Thus we see that the era of 
Menes, which was probably the date of the king's 
accession, or at least fell in his reign, was the date of 
the commencement of the first Great Panegyrical 
Year, B.c. 2717.” 

The conclusion at which our author thus 
arrives is mentioned at the close of his work as 
all but the most important discovery which it 
contains. We confess to a want of confidence 
| both in the result and in the way in which it has 
| been arrived at. With the reader's permission 
|we will, by way of contrast, give Kenrick’s 
|remarks on the passage of Herodotus. That 
| eminent scholar and cautious reasoner—whose 
| translation of the passage we adopted above— 
| writes thus in reference to it.— 

“ Literally taken, this account supposes a double 
change in the rotation of the earth upon its axis,— 
nothing less being sufficient to cause the sun ‘ to rise 
where he now sets, and set where he now rises.’ 
Entinent critics [Lepsius and Boeckh] have seen in 
it a reference to the change of the tropics, consequent 
on the precession of the equinoxes. No such mean- 
ing, however, can be fairly extracted from the words 
of Herodotus; and if we endeavour, from what he 
has said, to make out what we suppose the priests to 
have told him, we enter a boundless field of unsatis- 
factory conjectures, It is not improbable that they 
may have discovered a secular variation in the posi- 
tion of the fixed stars, especially of Sirius, which 
they carefully observed ; but being ignorant of its 
law, its amount, and the effects which, according to 
the true system of the heavens, it would appear to 
produce, they made the extravagant statement which 
Herodotus has recorded. That they considered the 
phenomenon as a secular variation, not as a prodigy, 
is evident from their mentioning that no failure of 
crops, no deficiency of the inundation, no increase of 
disease or mortality had been the result.” 

Another of Mr. Poole’s so-called discoveries 
is, the use of what he names the Tropical Cycle, 
—a period of 1,500 years. Finding in inscrip- 
tions at Benee-Hasan apparent indications of 
the commencements of “ some very remarkable 
periods, probably connected in some manner 
with the vernal equinox,”—and inferring, from 
“approximative ancient chronology”’ and other 
data, that one of these commencements took 
place in the reign of Amenemha II., some- 
where between B.c. 1950 and B.c. 2050—within 
which interval it is known that the Tropical 
Year coincided with the Vague Year, an event 
that could only happen once in about 1,500 
years,—he says he is convinced that the Egyp- 
tian Tropical Cycle consisted of 1,500 years, for 
the following reasons,— 

“ Because, first, it is composed of a complete num- 
ber of centuries; secondly, because it is nearly luni- 
solar; thirdly, because the Egyptians are stated by 
ancient writers to have had periods of 3,000, and of 
500 years, the double and the third of 1,500 years 
respectively ; and fourthly, because we cannot sup- 
pose the ancient Egyptians to have had a more accu- 
rate Tropical Cycle than one of 1,500 Vague Years. 
Thus we see it to be evident that the Egyptians had a 
Tropical Cycle consisting of 1,500 Vague Y ears, from 
our finding that the coincidence of the Vague and 
Tropical Years, which should mark the commence- 
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ment of such a cycle, fell in the interval which the 
monuments give as the approximative time of 
Amenemha II. There is another evidence showing 
that the eycle which commenced in the reign of 
Amenemha IT. was a Tropical Cycle, the commence- 
ment of which was marked by the coincidence of the 
Tropical and Vague Years. In an inscription in the 
British Museum, a copy of which is given in that 
useful work ‘Sharpe’s Inscriptions from the British 
Museum,’ we find records of offerings having been 
made by or for a person of the name of Hanata, sur- 
named Ra-num-hat-men, at the commencement of a 
period which J cannot but conclude to be the cycle of 
which Iam now speaking. The title of the person 
by or for whom this inscription was made, proves him 
to have been born in the reign of Amasis, the last 
monarch of the twenty-sixth dynasty ; or, perhaps, 
during the lifetime of his son, who bore the prenomen 
of his father (Ra-num-hat) as his own name, and who 
was a person of great power, apparently a viceroy, in 
the reign of Darius Hystaspes. I formerly thought 
that this inscription was made in the time of the Ra- 
num-hat, the supposed viceroy. This may have 
been the case, though this conclusion cannot be 
drawn from the inscription,as considered separately 
from the date which it records. The circumstances 
which I have stated limit the time at which the in- 
scription was sculptured to some years subsequent to 
the year B.c. 570, the earliest date we can reason- 
ably assign to the accession of Amasis, and in the in- 
terval that we thus obtain, we find that the Vague 
and Tropical Years again nearly coincided at the 
expiration of an interval of 1,500 years after the 
coincidence in the time of Amenemha II.; for I 
have clearly shown that the Benee-Hasan inscrip- 
tions record the commencement of a Tropical Cycle 
with the coincidence of the Tropical and Vague 
Years in the reign of that king.”’ 

On the strength of such reasoning as this, 
Mr. Poole thinks he has ‘shown that the 
Egyptians possessed a Tropical Cycle of 1,500 
complete Vague Years,”—and even speaks of 
it as a point “proved beyond dispute.” We 
know not how others may feel on the matter; 
but if investigators of Egyptian antiquity are 
satisfied with no better evidence than this for 
their conclusions, we can only smile at their 
arrogating to themselves the scientific title of 
“‘ Egyptologers.”’ Such paucity of sound argu- 
ment in the midst of so much unwarrantable 
assumption and daring conjecture does not 
deserve to be called “ Egyptology,” or any 
ology at all, unless it be astrology. We are the 
more surprised at Mr. Poole’s confident tone, 
because he specifies one or two points on which 
he confesses that he has been proved to have 
been formerly mistaken. 

What Mr. Poole considers the most valuable 
part of his work is, the proof that he has 
furnished of the contemporaneousness of some 
of the earlier dynastiesin Manetho’s lists. From 
Syncellus, who has preserved these lists, we learn 
that both Manetho and the old Egyptian chro- 
nicle say they comprise a period of 113 gene- 
rations, or 3,555 years; but, on adding together 
the years of each reign, we find the sum to be 
4,685, or 5,049 years, according to two different 
readings of the text. To account for this ma 
discrepancy has always been a difficulty. Euse- 
bius was the first to suggest that possibly some 
of the kings were contemporaneous; and his 
idea has been adopted, with certain modifica- 
tions, by Sir John Marsham, Bunsen, Pritchard, 
and others. Kenrick rather discountenances 
the notion. He insists, with great propriety, 
on the entire silence of antiquity on the subject, 
and the improbability of the existence of rival 
monarchies without war,—of which no traces 
are to be found in Egyptian history. Mr. Poole 
considers. he has proved this contemporaneous- 
ness. from the records in the tombs at the 
Pyramids.— 

“Certain names, which can only be those of Ele- 
phantinites of the Fifth Dynasty, are found in tombs 
at the Pyramids of the time of the Fourth Dynasty ; 





and, in these instances, are mentioned with kings of 
that Dynasty. Consequently, we must conclude that 
they were contemporary with these Memphite kings; 
for they could not have been anterior to them. * * 
In one of the tombs near the Pyramid of El-Geezeh 
we find many royal names,—some of which belong 
tothe Fourth Dynasty, and some to the Fifth. The 
tomb is that which Champollion calls that of Eimai, 
one of the principal persons buried in it, an officer 
of Saphis I.; and in one of its chambers we find a 
kind of list of kings, which contains the names of 
two Memphites and one Elephantinite, in the fol- 
lowing order: — Shura, Num-shufu, Num-shufu, 
Nufr-ar-ka-ra ; and in another part of the same tomb 
we find a similar list, with the names of two Elephan- 
tinites and one Memphite, thus:— Nufr-ar-ka-ra, 
Shura, Seser-en-ra. The only peculiarities in these 
lists is, the repetition of the name of Num-shufu in 
the first of them, * * Further, we find traces of 
Elephantinite race in the names of the kings of the 
Fourth Dynasty; for in the name Num-shufu, the 
first syllable, Num, or Nev, is the name of the tute- 
lary god of Elephantine ; and we cannot fail to 
observe similarities in the names of the Memphites 
and Elephantinites as found in the lists of Manetho 
and on the monuments. From these considerations, 
it appears that the Elephantinites of the Fifth 
Dynasty were contemporary with the Memphites of 
the Fourth. * * While writing this work, I have re- 
ceived from my friend, the Rev. Mr. Lieder, one of 
the most important of all the evidences that I now 
possess of the correctness of my scheme of the order 
of the Dynasties, In a letter to me from Cairo, he 
has informed me that he has found, by clearing out 
a remarkable tomb near the Great Pyramid, of the 
time of Assa, the fifth Shepherd king of the Fif- 
teenth Dynasty, the names of Unas and Assa together, 
in an inscription in that tomb; remarking, that they 
belonged to the same Dynasty, one being the prede- 
cessor of the other, or were contemporary. * * In 
the lines in which Unas and Assa are both men- 
tioned, Unas is called ‘Lord of Upper and Lower 
Egy pt,'—while both he and Assa receive no titles.in 
the other cases in which they are mentioned in the 
same inscription. This shows plainly that Unas, the 
last king of the Fifth Dynasty, was contemporary 
with Assa, the fifth king of the Fifteenth. * * The 
contemporaneousness of Unas and Assa thus proved 
on monumental evidence is of the greatest im- 
portance.” 

We have felt ourselves bound, in justice to 
Mr. Poole, to give as complete a representation 
as we could of his arguments on this important 
point in his own words,—leaving the reader 
to judge for himself. The omissions which 
we have made did not appear to us materially 
to affect the reasoning. From an examination 
of the titles given to the kings whose names ap- 
pear in the list of ‘ the Chamber of Kings’’—so 
called from being sculptured in a chamber of 
the temple of El-Karnak,—Mr. Poole is led to 
infer the contemporaneousness of monarchs of 
other Dynasties. But we have already tres- 
passed so long on the patience of our readers, 
that we must decline giving any minute descrip- 
tion of his mode of investigation. 





The Life and Works of Robert Burns. 
by Robert Chambers. Vol. II. 
Chambers. 


Mr. Chambers is now half through his labour 
of love ;—and in this volume exhibits the same 
unceasing care as before to bring everything 
together, however trivial, in illustration of the 
life and writings of his favourite poet. It is mar- 
vellous how he lingers over the minutest particle 
of written or oral information—how readily he 
adopts the traditions of a neighbourhood—and 
how unsuspectingly he receives and believes 
the impaired remembrances of a few survivors, 
and the too often commonplace gossip contri- 
buted from second-hand authorities and fifth- 
rate mechanics in the art of telling what little 
they have to say. We are still, however, 
thankful to Mr. Chambers for what he has 


Edited 
Edinburgh, 


| done, and is doing. He will h ui 
tion of feeling that if he has Pry 
much that is important, he has been 
gleaner—and will probably be the latest. 

he has picked up some scattered ears, the fil. 
Py, ae — in ‘ The Vision, py; 
rom the poet’s own handwritin 

an example.— © my ares 


“ After the 18th stanza of printed copies: 
With secret throes I marked that 
That cottage, witness of my birth 
And near I saw, bold issuing forth 

In youthful pride, 
A Lindsay, race of noble worth, 

Famed far and wide, 
Where, hid bebind a spreading wood, 
An ancient Pict-built mansion stood, 
I spied, among an angel brood, 

A female pair; 
Sweet shone their high maternal blood 

And father’s air, 
An ancient tower to memory brought. 
How Dettingen’s bold hero fought; 
Still far from sinking into nought, 

Tt owns a lord 
Who ‘far in western’ climates fought, 

With trusty sword, 
There, where a sceptred Pictish shade 
Stalked round his ashes lowly laid, 
I saw a martial race portrayed 


In colours strong; 
Bold, sodggr-featured, undi d 





pared 
They stalked along. 
Among the rest I well could spy 
One gallant, graceful, martial boy, 
The sodger sparkled in his eye, 
A diamond water; 
I blessed that a —_—~ with joy 


at owned me /rater. 
After the 20th stanza :— 
Near by arose a mansion fine, 
The seat of many a muse divine ; 
Not rustic muses such as mine, 
With holly crowned, 
But th’ ancient, tuneful, laurelled Nine, 
From classic ground. 


I mourned the card that fortune dealt, 
To see where bonny Whitefoords dwelt; 
But other prospects made me melt, 
That village near; 
There Nature, Friendship, Love I felt, 
Fond-mingling dear. 
Hail! nature’s pang, more strong than death! 
Warm friendship’s glow, like kindling wrath! 
Love, dearer than the parting breath 
Of dying friend ! 
* Not even’ with wild life's devious path, 
Your force shall end! 


The power that gave the soft alarms, 
In blooming Whitefoord’s rosy charms, 
Still threats the tiny-feathered arms, 
The barbed dart, 
While lovely Wilhelmina warms 
The coldest heart. 


After the 21st :— 
Where Lugar leaves his moorland plaid, 
Where lately Want was idly laid, 
I markéd busy, bustling Trade, 
In fervid flame, 
Beneath a patroness'’s aid, 
Of noble name ; 


While countless hills I could survey, 

And countless flocks as well as they ; 

But other scenes did charms display, 
That better please, 

Where polished manners dwelt with Gray 
In rural ease. 


Where Cessnock pours with gurgling sound, 
And Irwine, marking out the bound, 
Enamoured of the scenes around, 
Slow runs his race, 
A name.I doubly-honoured found, 
With knightly grace. 
Brydone’s brave ward, I saw him stand. 
Fame humbly offering her hand ; 
And near his kinsman’s rustic band, 
With one accord, 
Lamenting their late blessed land 
Must change its lord. 
The owner of a pleasant spot, 
Near sandy wilds I did him note; 
A heart too warm, a pulse too hot, 
At times o’erran ; 
But large in every feature wrote, 
Appeared the man. 
Of the poet’s hitherto unprinted prose here 
is a characteristic sample.— 


“To Mr. Francis Howden, Jeweller, Parliament 
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- ‘pple devil as I am at present, you will 
# Fmt farthest against to-morrow evening. It goes 
is miles into the country; ~ if it is at me 
. morrow evening, I have an oppor- 
ive ovo ae hand to cme. it; if not, I don't 
howto get it sent. Set it just as you did the 
i a did for me, ‘in the neatest and cheapest 
;? both to answer as a breast-pin, and with a 
gainer: wer asa locket. Do despatch it; as it is 
ptt the pledge’ of love, and perhaps the pre- 
a to ma-trimo-ny. Everybody knows the auld 
A observation when she saw a poor dog going to 
be hanged — God help us! its the gate we ha’e a’ to 
y The parties, one of them at least, is a very 
we uaintance of mine—the honest lover. 
Te only needs a little of an advice which my grand- 
mother, rest her soul, often gave me, and I as often 
"7 Leuk twice or [ere] ye loup ance. 
njure you, my friend, by the bended bow 
vCupid__Y he pd nce cestus of Venus—by 
the lighted torch of Hymen—that you will have 
the locket finished by the time mentioned! And if 
your worship would have as much Christian charity 
seal with it yourself, and comfort a poor wretch, 
not wounded indeed by Cupid's arrow, but bruised 
bya good, serious, agonizing, damned hard knock on 
the knee, you will gain the earnest prayers, when he 
does pray, of, dear sir, your humble servant, 
Rost. Burns.” 

«gt, James’s Square, No.2, Attic Story.” 

When we first heard that Mr. Chambers was 
engaged in relating the life and editing the 
yorks of the great Scottish poet, we were curious 
tosee what he would say about ‘ Clarinda,’—the 
lady to whom the poet addressed so many 
fervent epistles. Mrs. M'*Lehose was, we be- 
lieve, well known to Mr. Chambers. — 





“This was a lady of exactly his own age, who, 
laving been unhappily married to a man devoid of | 
humanity and just moral feeling, was obliged to live | 
separately from him, in obscurity, and almost indi- | 
gence, while bringing up her young family. The 
gand-niece of Colin Maclaurin, the friend of New- 
tm—the cousin-german of Lord Craig, who was 
wwciated with Mackenzie in the composition of 
The Mirror—Agnes Craig might well be a woman 
of intellect superior to the generality of her sex. 
Her husband, Mr, James M‘Lehose, was now push- 
ing his fortune in the West Indies, reckless of what 
night befall his wife or children. Of a somewhat 
voluptuous style of beauty, of lively and easy man- 
wns, of a poetical fabric of mind, with some wit, and 
wt too high a degree of refinement or delicacy, Mrs. 
MlLehose was exactly the kind of woman to fasci- 
tate Burns. She might indeed be described as the 
ovn-bred or lady analogue of the country maidens 





tho had exercised the greatest power over him in 
tsearlierdays. He,on the other hand, overcoming 
by his bright intelligence and its éclatant fruits all 
the vulgarities of fortune, was calculated to make a 

dp impression on a heart so susceptible as hers.” 
Not less curious were we to see what one 
Hinburgh publisher would say in defence of 

other — 

“There isa great want of clear light as to the 
cmmercial relations of Burns with his publisher. 
tne thing is notorious respecting the latter—that he 
wrersettled an account till it had become a kind of 
‘aposibility to withstand the energy of the creditor. 
He was one of those men whose foible it is to pay 
ust of their accounts with some little addition of 
4a expenses incurred in bringing them to open 
ue purses, though the said purses may be all the 
We far from ill-supplied with money. This might 
‘em enough to explain the delay of settlement with 
‘ums; but, on the other hand, the time which had 
‘apsed since the publication of the yolume was not 
Nch as to appear very long in the affairs of publish- 
%—the ordinary practice of a bookseller who issues 
‘tok for an author being to render accounts annu- 
ut, at June 30 or December 31, always upwards 
SX months from the day of publication, and pay 
®y six months thereafter. If Creech had acted as 
er for Burns on this footing, there would 
been nothing unusual in his still delaying pay- 
Tent; themoney, indeed, for sales previous to June, 
Rot have been due till the middle of the en- 


suing year. But we know that Burns’s poems were 
published by subscription, Creech taking five hundred 
copies at the same rate as the other subscribers, with 
the view of selling them at 1s. of advance by way of 
profit. The publisher must have received the money 
due from a large proportion of the subscribers; and 
for this, as well as the price of hisown copies, (1252.), 
it might be alleged that he was bound to pay imme- 
diately. He, on the other hand, would probably 
have to show that much was still unpaid to him by 
the public; and, if there were even a doubt on this 
point in his favour, he would be sure to take advan- 
tage of it. However matters actually stood, it is clear 
that Burns was excited to great anger by the delay 
of the settlement. And we must all see reason to 
deplore, either that he expected a settlement so soon, 
or that Creech put it off. Perhaps it would have 
been the most advisable course for Burns to have 
lived quietly with his brother at Mossgiel, leaving 
the profits of his book to be realised by some legal 
deputy. The time might have been improved by 
his writing fresh poems in the style of his ‘ Halloween,’ 
his ‘Cotter,’ his ‘ Epistles,” which would have been 
to him a fresh source of wealth. That he did not 
take this course, may we not set it down in part to 
the very absence of those temptations which we are 
now apt to deplore as making literary men mer- 
cenary? Had Burns been tempted to fresh labours, 
even say it were by no higher motive than the desire 
of increasing his capital with a view to farming, it 
would have at least saved him in some degree from 
the dissipation of these precious months, and the 
increased bondage of self-indulgent habits. The in- 
dustrious, we may be well assured, would have been 
the moral as well as the profitable course.” 


This sort of insinuated defence of the Edin- 
burgh Lintot is followed a little later by some 
new information about him.— 

“A respectable Edinburgh bookseller, now in re- 
tirement—who was an éléve of Mr. Creech, but at a 
time subsequent to the appearance of Burns in Edin- 
burgh—favours me with some memoranda as to the 
| habits of the eminent publisher:—‘ My friend, Mr. 
| Creech, was rather a tardy man of business, and paid 
| little attention to it. Previous to my becoming his 
| clerk, he had my friend Mr. Robert Miller, and 
| several other respectable young men, to take care of 
| his business, Being so mueh occupied with literary 

people, he seldom handled his own money. His clerk 
need the cash every night, and carried on that to 
| next day. He had a levée in his house till twelve 
every day, attended by literary men and printers, 
Between twelve and one he came to the shop, where 
the same flow of company lasted till four, and then 
he left us, and we saw no more of him till next day. 
He was a very good-natured man, and was never 
known to prosecute any one for a debt.’ Mr. Robert 
Miller, here mentioned, was the publisher of the first 
work of Scott—his translation of Biirger’s Ballads. 
He sang several of Burns’s songs with a felicity only 
to be equalled by that with which he recited some of 
Mr. Creech’s stories.”’ 

It is not often that publishers are found writ- 
ing on the subject of literary patronage. Mr. 
Chambers, however, has something to say on 
this point,—which we think might have been 
left unsaid with great advantage to his book.— 

“ It is common to write in a disparaging strain re- 
specting the system of patronage which prevailed in 
the times of Dryden. There is some reason to sus- 
pect that we judge of it under the influence of maxims 
appropriate to a later age. Where industrial compe- 
tition is keen, as it is with us, dependence in any form 
is degrading, and must be injurious. But in those 
days, when no one seems to have had any great diffi- 
culty in obtaining such a subsistence as he desired, 
or when men at least were generally more indifferent 
on such matters, dependence on exalted personages 
must have been differently regarded, and hence would 
be attended with different effects. It really doesnot 
appear, for instance, that Gay found any discomfort, 
or forfeited any public respect, in living with the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensberry. The very sim- 
plicity which so often attaches to the literary charac- 
ter would help in making such an arrangement easy 
to both parties. As for the flattering dedications of 
those days, we should recollect in what a degree such 
things are matters of form or of fashion, as titles and 











expressions of courtesy are even now. Probably, 
when a petitioner of the House of Commons pro- 
mises to ‘ pray’ for it in the event of his request being 
granted, he connects fully as sincere an idea with his 
vows as Dryden did with his when he paid court to 
Halifax or Dorset.” 

With a sample of that ambitious writing in 
which Mr. Chambers is at times seduced into 
indulging, we must conclude.— 

“The Edinburgh period of the life of Burns is 
now brought to a close. From the facts ascertained, 
the testimony of respectable associates, and, above 
all, from the transparent evidence furnished by his 
own confidential outpourings, we may form a toler- 
able judgment of the way in which he bore the trial 
of a most extraordinary position. All—the admir- 
ing, the disliking, and the indifferent—must, we think, 
admit that Burns, externally a peasant, and of pea- 
sant breeding, but internally a great man, a hero, and 
a prophet, had come through the crisis without the 
slightest derogation from his true character. Intel- 
lectually a giant, he maintained his proportions in 
conventional scenes which too often cause a sacrifice 
of the Inherent to the Accidental, of the True to the 
False, of the Great to the Mean. The dignity of the 
whole figure, as it looms through the saloons of the 
polite and learned world of Edinburgh, must, indeed, 
form a gratifying picture in the minds of all true 
men for ever. For once the natural lineaments of a 
MAN stand forth in undoubted grandeur, without being 
in the slightest degree affected either by past or by 
present circumstances. It will be seen that, as a 
necessary part of the great character which he main- 
tained so well, Burns preserved perfect modesty re- 
garding ‘his own pretensions. Not one trace of that 
vanity which has diminished the shadows of so many 
bards can be detected in him. The heart, too, is 
right; he forgets no old friend, nor does he lose one 
jot of his original love and respect for the class 
amongst whom he spent his early days. With such 
admissions in his favour, may we not say that he 
passed through his sixteen-months* trial triumph- 
antly? Yes; but it will be remembered that Burns 
had continued during this time to be that same pas- 
sion-driven being which he was, so much to his own 
loss, in earlier years. In point of fact, this cannot 
be disputed; his own words at once admit, and, in 
part, expiate the fault. ‘My greatest enemy is Mor- 
MEME !’__words ever memorable, and ever touching. 
What can be said but that he was not a man to be 
judged by ordinary rules? His emotional nature was 
Titanic, like his intellectual. The features are ex- 
aggerated, even terrible, yet noble beyond ordinary 
humanity; and to criticise them by common stand- 
ards, would be like arraigning the deeds of a Prome- 
theus before the bar of a Dutch consistory, or mea- 
suring the movements of a Wallace or a Schamyl 
by the code of Sir David Dundas. To say that this 
is a view dangerous to the interests of society, is pre- 
posterous. It will be time to do so when Burnses 
come ‘ not single spies, but in battalions.’ ” 

We are not certain that we like either the 
manner or the morality of this. But Mr. Cham- 
bers is led away by enthusiasm for his subject. 





The Natural History of Ireland. Birds. 
Vols. I. IL. III. By W. Thompson, Esq. 
Reeve & Co. 


IneLanp has a peculiar interest for the natu- 
ralist. Separated by a wide sea from the rest 
of the British Islands, it presents distinguish- 
ing peculiarities on this account alone; but 
as, in addition, the most western portion 
of our islands, — and more nearly connected 
on the one hand with the Western world and 
on the other with the southern parts of Europe 
than others,—it is a spot on which to solve 
some of the most important questions relat- 
ing to the ages of geological strata, and the 
catastrophes which they have undergone,—as 
well as the not less interesting points connected 
with the geographical distribution of plants and 
animals. Already has Professor E. Forbes in- 
ferred from the identity of vegetable and animal 
forms in Ireland and in the South of Europe, 
that formerly land existed continuously in the 
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same direction ;—and from a comparison of the 
forms of plants in Ireland andin America he 
first threw out the suggestion that by inquiries 
in this direction we might establish the fact of 
an Atlantic Continent stretching from the old to 
the new world, and covered with organic beings 
passing from centres of creation to the east and 
the west, the north and the south. This sug- 
gestion—which at first looked like a wild hypo- 
thesis—is gaining credence every day,—and 
accumulating facts are pronouncing in its 
favour. We | Ba referred to this for the purpose 
of showing the importance of every fact in the 
natural history of Ireland. 

Whilst mere lists of species may thus sub- 
serve the purposes of the philosopher, who 
sees in them the clue to some of the great 
riddles of creation,—the ever-varying forms 
and ever-changing modes of the life of animate 
creatures have an interest for the mind indepen- 
dently of their relations or their general laws. 
There is a beauty in the flight and colour of the 
bird, an interest in its maternal instincts, its 
constructive powers, and its varied song, which 
though they originate in the laws of its exist- 
ence, can be felt and delighted in irrespectively 
of the study of those laws. It is on this ac- 
count that Mr. Thompson’s work will be valued 
not only by the man of science,—but by all 
who have a love of nature. ‘The Natural His- 
tory of Ireland’ is not intended to embrace all 
that is ordinarily comprehended in the term 
Natural History. Mr. Thompson, however, in- 
forms us that he has matter on nearly every 
branch of zoology ready for the press. He has 
published the ‘ Birds’ first for reasons of con- 
venience to himself, — and the public may 
speedily expect the rest. It may be well to 
inform our general readers—our natural history 
readers do not need the information—that Mr. 
Thompson, who thus undertakes to grapple with 
the whole range of zoological science, is Presi- 

- dent of the Natural History Society of Belfast, 
—and has devoted the greater part of an active 
life to the study of zoology,—especially of the 
zoology of his native country, Ireland. Much 
was expected from this work of his by the 
naturalists of Europe ;—and we may safely say 
that he has not disappointed their expectation 
so far as he has yet gone. 

The following passage, from the Preface, 
giving an account of the influence exerted by 
the operations of man on the presence of 
animals, will serve as a specimen of the author’s 
style and an introduction to his work.— 


“ Tt is interesting to observe how birds are affected 
by the operations of man. I have remarked this 
peculiarity at one locality near Belfast, situated 500 
feet above the sea, and backed by hills rising to 800 
feet. Moss-bog ground, the abode of little else than 
the snipe, became drained, and that species was con- 
sequently expelled. As cultivation advanced, the 
numerous species of small birds attendant on it 
became visitors, and plantations soon made them 
inhabitants of the place. The landrail soon 
haunted the meadows, the quail and the partridge 
the fields of grain. A pond, covering less than 
an acre of ground, tempted annually for the first 
few years a pair of the graceful and handsome sand- 
pipers, which, with their brood, appeared at the end 
of July or beginning of August on their way to the 
seaside from their breeding haunt. This was in a 
moor. about a mile distant, where a pair annually 
bred, until driven away by drainage rendering it un- 
suitable. The pond was supplied by streams de- 
scending from the mountains through wild and rocky 
glens, the favourite haunt of the water-ouzel, which 
visited its margin daily throughout the year. When 
the willows planted at the water's edge had attained 
a goodly size, the splendid kingfisher occasionally 
visited it during autumn. Rarely do the water-ouzel 
and kingfisher meet ‘ to drink at the same pool,’— 
but here they did so. So soon as there was sufficient 
cover for the water-hen (Gallinula chloropus), it, an 





unbidden but most welcome guest, appeared and took 
up its permanent abode:—a number of them fre- 
quently joining the poultry in the farm-yard at their 
repast. The heron, as if conscious that his deeds 
rendered him unwelcome, stealthily raised his blue 
bulk aloft, and fled at our approach. The innocent 
and attractive wagtails, both pied and grey, were of 
course always to be seen about the pond. A couple 
of wild ducks and two or three teal, occasionally at 
different seasons, became visitants ; and once, early in 
October, a tufted duck (Fuligula cristata) arrived, 
and after remaining a few days took its departure, 
but returned in company with two or three others of 
the same species. These went off several times, but 
returned on each occasion with an increase to their 
numbers, until above a dozen adorned the water with 
their presence. During severe frost, the woodcock 
was driven to the unfrozen rill dripping into it beneath 
a dense mass of foliage; and the snipe, together with 
the jack-snipe, appeared along the edge of the water. 
The titlark, too, visited it at such times. In summer 
the swallow, house-martin, sand-martin, and swift, 
displayed their respective modes of flight in pursuit 
of prey above the surface of the pond. The sedge- 
warbler poured forth its imitative or mocking notes 
from the cover on the banks, as did the willow-wren 
its simple song. This bird was almost constantly to 
be seen ascending the branches and twigs of the 
willows (Salix viminalis chiefly) that overhung the 
water for aphides and other insect prey. In winter 
lesser red poles in little flocks were swayed gracefully 
about, while extracting food from the light and pen- 
dant bunches of the alder seed. Three species of 
tit (Parus major, ceruleus and ater), and the gold- 
crested regulus, appeared in lively and varied attitudes 
on the larch and other trees. In winter also, and 
especially during frost, the wren and the hedge- 
accentor were sure to be seen threading their modest 
way among the entangled roots of the trees and 
brushwood little elevated above the surface of the 
water. So far only the pond and bordering foliage 
have been considered: many other species might be 
named as seen upon the trees. On the banks, a few 
yards distant, fine Portugal laurels tempted the green- 
finch to take up its permanent residence, and served 
as a roost during the winter for many hundred linnets, 
which made known the place of their choice by con- 
gregating in some fine tall poplars that towered 
above the shrubs, and thence poured forth their 
evening jubilee.” 

The present work—containing all the birds— 
consists of three volumes. The first is devoted 
to the Raptores and Insessores,—the orders 
which include the birds of prey and the perch- 
ing birds. The second includes the Rasores and 
the Grallatores,—the scratching birds and the 
waders. The third embraces the Natatores, or 
swimmers. In treating each several bird, the 
plan pursued by Mr. Thompson seems to us a 
judicious one. He has not—as is so often 
thought necessary in works of this kind—given 
any technical description of the bird, nor re- 
peated any of the ordinary details of its habits 
except so far as to confirm his own observations 
or those of his original correspondents. . On this 
account, even the professed ornithologist will 
find the volume full of novelty and interest. 
The book might be properly called a Cyclopedia 
of the habits of birds in Ireland.—We cannot 
discover in it any confirmation of the theory 
that it is Irish air which produces the peculiar 
character of the Irishman. Irish birds of the 
same species have no special distinctions, and do 
not blunder more than their neighbours on this 
side of the water. 

We might quote many an interesting passage 
from Mr. Thompson’s work, about robins, mag- 
pies, sparrows, martins, and the rest of our 
almost domesticated wild animals; but we will 
content ourselves with a single extract,—and 
that shall relate to the least common and most 
noble of our birds—the golden eagle.— 

“Tn the two excellent works, ‘Gardens and Mena- 
geries of the Zoological Society,’ and ‘Illustrations 
of British Ornithology,’ the golden eagle is charac- 
terized as indocile. In the latter work, Mr. Selby 





speaks from his own experience of two indiy, 
which were kept by him for some on ae 
friend, Richard Langtry, Esq., of Fortwilliam ny 
Belfast, had in 1838 a bird of this species which 
extremely docile and tractable. It was taken in the 
summer of that year from a nest in Inverness-shire, 
and came into his possession about the end of 
tember. This bird at once became attached if 
owner ; and after being about a month in his posses 
sion, was given full liberty,—a high privilege to 
golden eagle having the use of its wings,—but which 
was not abused, as it came to the lure whenever 
called. It evidently derived much pleasure from 
the application of the hand to its legs and plumage, 
and permitted itself to be handled in any way, As 
one of the first steps towards training this eagle for 
the chase, it was hooded after the manner of a hunt- 
ing hawk ; but the practice was soon abandoned ag 
unnecessary, in consequence of its remaining quiet 
and contented when carried on the arm of its master 
It was unwilling, indeed, to leave him even to take 
a flight unless some special ‘quarry’ was in view, 
When at liberty for the day, and my friend appeared 
in sight at any distance, his arm was no sooner held 
out towards the affectionate bird than it came hur. 
riedly flying to perch upon it. I have, when in his 
company,—for it was quite indifferent to the presence 
of strangers,—seen it fly to him without any food 
being offered not less than a dozen times within half 
an hour. When on the ground, and the lure was 
thrown comparatively near, this bird preferred run. 
ning,—which it could do very fast,—to using its 
wings. * * This golden eagle was more partial to 
alighting on trees than the sea eagles were. Flying 
from one group of them to another, it in this manner 
followed its master about the demesne, indolently 
remaining as long as possible where it perched con- 
sistently with always keeping him in sight. My 
friend discontinued any further training of this eagle 
on account of its boldness, as it flew not only at well- 
grown cygnets of the tame swan, but at the old birds 
themselves, which were obliged to take to the water 
for safety. It also flew at dogs; so that its liberty 
had to be lessened. This bird has now been for some 
years in the menagerie of the Royal Zoological So 
ciety, Phenix Park, Dublin.” 

Mr. Thompson has not confined himself to 
his own observations :—he has; as we have in- 
dicated, availed himself of an extensive natural 
bistory correspondence to render his volume 
more useful and instructive. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Thompson ex- 
hibits a generous spirit towards his feathered 
favourites,—and loudly condemns the wholesale 
murder of these innocents that goes on merely 
for the sake of amusement. He says that 
“everywhere around the coast and at inland 
lakes, where birds are not specially protected, 
their decrease is apparent,” through mere wanton 
persecution. He mentions an instance of an 
officer at Dublin who laid a wager that he would 
shoot 500 birds in a day on Lambay Island. 
Servants were constantly employed in loading 
his guns and filling hampers with the slain;— 
and long ere the sun had set this gallant 
soldier’s bloody task was accomplished.—An- 
other form of the destructive mania is, that of 
collecting birds’ eggs. Such is the spirit that 
has seized on a large number of the population 
of Ireland within these last ten years for va 
ing birds’ eggs, that our author says he has h 
serious doubts as to the propriety of —_ 
particular breeding haunts of the gralla 
and natatorial birds lest he should minister to 
this unmanly passion for the collection of what 
to their possessors can at best be only unmean- 
ing curiosities. 





Reformatory Schools, for the Children of the 
Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for 


Juvenile Offenders. By Mary Carpenter. 
Gilpin. : 
Tuis is an intensely earnest,—and, by virtue of 
its intense earnestness, an eloquent and im 
sive—appeal on behalf of the cast-aways of out 
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v1 
wal . The writer evidently has a large 
minute acquaintance with her theme,—as it 
ie both in books and Parliamentary returns, 
+» the actual world of London and Provin- 
vith fife. Her heart as well as her head is 
"4 york. The one true human sympathy 
her to speak to all other sympathies. 
h the form of her appeal is logical and 
tory, the woman’s feeling shows itself at 
turn. In seven brief but terrible chapters 
fiscusses some Of the darkest problems 
rplex jurists and statesmen in our day 
eration:—the actual state of the juve- 
sie population, —the principles which ought to 
orern any attempt to deal with the heirs of 
rime—the nature and effects of the Ragged 
Kchool system,—the character of our present 
ree day schools,—the necessity which exists for 
of industrial feeding schools,—the in- 
ficiency of the gaol as a school for the young, 
nd the results of various attempts to establish 
sal reformatory schools. 
On most of these — Miss Carpenter puts 
wth statements and opinions such as are by 
istime familiar to all readers of the Atheneum. 
Ke takes it for granted that if anything can 
wn the children of crime from their evil 
wurses in life—courses as fruitful in pain and 
hedness to the criminal as they are hateful 
4 hurtful to the orderly portion of society,—it 
ust be education: not education in the narrow 
{conventional sense,—mere reading, writing, 
dcyphering,—but that larger science which 
Judes the formation of character, the direc- 
m of all the faculties, and the settlement in 
fz, But then the question arises :—Can such 
education as this—involving early nurture, 
wal and industrial training, a scheme of life 
dadmission within the general sphere of 
ial sympathy and respect—be given to the 
wt-aways of the world without interrupting 
present moral relations of mankind? Our 
ihusiastic reformer thinks it may,-—and writes 
ent book to prove it. She considers that 
tee “ proved that reformatory schools, 
pted to the various conditions of the perish- 
gand dangerous classes of children, both can, 
ai, under Providence, will produce the desired 
ict of checking the progress of crime in those 
ohave not yet subjected themselves to the 
rsp of the law, and reforming those who are 
ady convicted criminals.” 
Inher chapters on the Gaol, “the only school 
wided in Great Britain by the State for her 
ildren,” the writer shows the waste of life and 
gy caused by imperfect systems and de- 
ping punishments. But in this chapter the 
reformer is taken too much with the senti- 
aspects of her theme,—and leaves the 
under depths of the question unexplored. 
ited, the philosophy of the Gaol is scarcely a 
ect for a woman's handling. Certain it is, 
ut thus far it has not been satisfactorily exa- 
ed and resolved. Beccaria, with his clear 
ian intellect, first suggested the ruling ideas 
underlie the theory of punishment. The 
rach Mably and the English Paley merely 
tdand travestied his thoughts :—even Ben- 
failed to udvance the theory laid down by 
‘Milanese more than a point or so. Bec- 
i demonstrated that the modes of punish- 
“common in his time were false, absurd, 
‘ineffective. It is perhaps equally demon- 
ule that both the theory and the practice of 
‘iment now existing are irrational. For 
‘sixty years men have had their atten- 
thiefly engaged with the trying of experi- 
Ms and the discussion of systems. First, 
cation,” then “‘ separation,” afterwards 
te »” were tried. ‘These. all failing, 
. Went,” the social,” the ‘‘ isolated,” the 





~ Systems were put in practice. Wits 


fell to work to discover whether cells 10 feet by 
8 were better than cells 9 feet square,—whether 
a peak-cap was better than a hat,—whether 
school should be kept in a passage or in aroom, 
—whether dirty faces ihe = be washed in warm 
water or in cold. In these details the vast and 
vital question is almost forgotten. The prisoner 
is sent to gaol because possessed by a moral 
disease. e is sent thither for treatment— 
if possib'e, for cure—of this disease. The ab- 
surdity of our system shows itself even in the 
act of his commitment :—he is committed for 
a fixed term. Fancy a physician sending a 

atient with a fever or a broken limb to an 

ospital for seven days or three months! 
When the offender is received at the gaol, no 
attempt is made to ascertain his moral con- 
dition, to detect the diseased part of his mind. 
He is merely forced into a certain condition of 
unnatural restraint, like a thousand others, all 
morally smitten, like’himself, in some part of the 
mental constitution. There is the same treat- 
ment for all. What would be thought of a 
surgeon who could dream of employing the 
same instrument to extract a corn and to ampu- 
tate alimb? But if bodily ailments require a 
variety of treatment, in most cases special and 
particular, how much more must moral ailments 
need this individual study and attention! If 
it be objected that our present gaol machinery 
will not allow of individual treatment, the ob- 
jection only proves that we are not labouring 
with good instruments. Machinery must be 
made to adapt itself to principles,—not prin- 
ciples to machinery. 

Following out to their fair issues her own 
trains of thought, Miss Carpenter arrives at 
these four results.— 


“ First,—That, as a general rule, all chi!dren, how- 


ever apparently vicious and degraded, are capable of | 


being made useful members of society, and beings 
acting on a religious principle, if placed under right 
influences, and subjected to judicious control and 
training. The comparatively few exceptions that 
would occur do not invalidate the principle. Secondly, 
—That the present system adepted towards offend- 
ing children renders them almost certainly members 
for life of the criminal class, for it neither deters nor 
reforms them ; while, by checking the developement 
of their powers, and branding them with ignominy, 
it prevents them from gaining an honest livelihood. 
Thirdly,—That good Penal Reformatory Schools 
conducted on Christian principles, where there is a 
wise union of kindness and restraint, have produced 
the desired effect of enabling the most degraded and 
corrupt to become useful members of society ;—but 
that such institutions cannot be efficiently carried 
on, or maintaifed, without a steady income, which 
cannot be certainly or justly raised by individual 
effort alone, and without such legal authority as will 
impose sufficient restraint over the scholars to keep 
them under the School influence. 
the parents being in reality the guilty parties rather 
than the children, since juvenile delinquency usually 
originates in parental neglect, every parent should 
be chargeable for the maintenance of a child thrown 
by crime on the care of the state, as much as if the 
child were at large, and should be held responsible 
for the maintenance of a child in a Reformatory 
School, or made in some way to suffer for the non- 
discharge of this duty.—If these four results are true 
ones, legislative enactments will be needed to carry 
the spirit of them into operation.” 


—tThese propositions are built up carefully on 
facts and arguments which can hardly fail to 
carry conviction to the reader’s mind. 

We would recommend such of our readers 
as take an interest in the condition of the lower 
orders—and if most of them do not, we have 
laboured many years in vain—to add Miss 
Carpenter's ‘ Reformatory Schools’ to their col- 
lection on that subject. If we have not our- 
selves dealt with the volume at great length, it 
is simply for the reason already given,—our own 


Fourthly,—That | 


columns have been long familiar with its sub- 
stance. 





Posthumous Memcirs of Louis Baron von Wols 
zogen, General of Infantry in the Prussian 
Service—[Memoiren, §c.]. Edited, with an 
Appendix of Official Military Reports, by 
Alfred Baron von Wolzogen. Leipzig, Wigand; 
London, Dulau & Co. 

Tue noble family of Wolzogen, originally 

Austrian, was expelled from a domain west of 

Baden, with its castles of Neuhaus and Arn- 

stein, by Ferdinand II.,— for adherence to 

the Lutheran creed. Hereupon it obtained 

a settlement in Meiningen: where the subject 

of these Memoirs was born in 1773— the 

youngest son of Baron Ernst Ludwig, then 

a minister of Saxe-Hildburghausen. ‘The other 

children were, a daughter, who died early, 

and four sons; of whom the eldest, Wilhelm, 
married that Fraiilein von Lengefeld, sister- 
in-law of Schiller, known as Caroline von Wol- 
zogen, by her elegant biography of the poet. 
The circumstances of the family can hardly have 
been affluent; and the opportunities of such 
advancement as the high-born could accept 
without disgrace must have been scanty in one 
of the smallest courts of Germany. Inheritance 
of equal rank by all the scions of a noble house, 
and the difficulty of finding military or civil 
posts suited to their rank in States of the fourth 
or fifth order, produced in the eighteenth cen- 
tury a numerous class of adventurers, who re- 
paired to other German courts, or went abroad 
in search of fortune. Such was the destiny of 
the Wolzogens,—all of whom we find in ser- 
vices more or less foreign. The eldest, indeed, 
obtained a civil office on Saxon ground, in the 
cognate Duchy of Weimar; the second died at 

Java, as Colonel in the Dutch service; another 

gained the same rank in the Prussian army ; 

and the Cadet, whose memoirs are now pub- 

‘lished, after fluctuating between Wiirtemberg 

and Prussia, transferred his allegiance, after the 

| battle of Jena, tothe Russian crown,—and served 
in its army until after the Congress of Vienna. 

He returned to the Prussian service,—and there 

remained in many high employments, until 

superannuated in 1826. From this period until 

near the time of his death (at Berlin in 1845), 

the veteran amused his leisure with a 

the changes of his career through a period fu 

of gigantic events,—in many of which it was 
his fortune to play no inconsiderable part. 

The memoirs thus produced possess a two- 
fold interest. On the one hand, it casts a curious 
light on many things in the society and politics 
of the old German empire to trace the adven- 
tures of a soldier of fortune on the very eve of 
its overthrow; to note in what points changes 
in civilization, the artificial state of expiring 
courts and diplomacies, and the modern forms 
of their military system, distinguish him in posi- 
tion and conduct from the Dalgettys and Mans- 
felds of the Thirty Years’ War. On the other 
hand, the story brings out many notable features 
of a state of things extant within the memory 
of man, and now totally effaced,—many figures 
of remarkable men, of whom the least glimpse 
is precious; and arriving at the period of the 
Russian war, it acquires the character of an 
important historical document,—in which affairs 
of the highest moment and incidents of exciting 
grandeur are witnessed or explained by one who 
was himself a prominent actor in many of the 
chief transactions, We have accordingly a book 
in some parts entertaining, in others both in- 
structive and valuable as testimony of weight 
on many considerable subjects. The minutiae 
of military details during the war period, and 
the description of various administrative ser- 











vices after the Peace, may, indeed, oppress the 
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idle reader with a certain tediousness, which 
the skill of a practised author would have 
avoided. But this very preciseness of the 
General, in stating all that seemed important 
to himself, without regard to its effect on others, 
is one authentic sign of a faithful and unvar- 
nished record. Hadit appeared with all super- 
fluities cut off, and every part nicely propor- 
tioned, it might no doubt have been more 

leasant to read; but we could hardly then 
ws received it with the confidence due to a 
memorial which both by its faults and by its 
merits approves itself an unsophisticated work 
of the veteran. 

In 1781 Louis von Wolzogen was sent for edu- 
cation tothe Stuttgart Carlschule, now memorable 
only as the scene of Schiller’s early trials. The 
poet had already left the school, and his flight 
from Stuttgart took place in the year following. 
During this interval Wolzogen did not enjoy 
Schiller’s acquaintance; which he made after- 
wards by the introduction of an elder brother, a 
school comrade of the poet. Among the con- 
temporaries of Louis, however, was the illustrious 
Cuvier,—then studying theology on one of the 
Duke’s exhibitions, with an eye to Tiibingen. 
The tuition is described as altogether bad,—the 
teachers being mostly dull =e careless, The 
result to young Wolzogen was, by his own 
avowal, an imperfect education; the disadvan- 
tages of which he could never afterwards over- 
come,—although he seems to have been always 
diligent, especially in military studies. It is 
notable that he began while young to write on 
the science of his profession, and continued in 
this way with practical success,—the tutorship 
to a Wiirtemberg prince, which he accepted in 
1802, being the first fruit of his Essays on the 
Art of War. Yet he confesses that he never so 
far mastered the defects of his early training as 
to acquire the power of writing his own language 
correctly; and at alater period, when in Russia, 
the inability to learn the language, which aggra- 
vated the other difficulties of a foreigner in this 
service, is ascribed to causes which might have 
been removed in youth by a sound education 
in grammar. 

The school, it is well known, was a kind of 
hobby of the Duke’s. He made regular visits 
to it; and would examine the pupils himself, 
although with but little knowledge of the sub- 
jects which they studied. He also superin- 
tended their discipline personally,—in a manner 
that sometimes led to strange scenes.— 

The Duke had laid down the regulation that 
every pupil who had committed any fault should 
receive from the tutor of his class a ticket, on which 
his offence was inscribed. This ticket the unlucky 
wight had to present to the Duke ; who thereupon 
personally ordered the punishment. There happened 
to be in the school a certain Count Nassau, a 
thorough pickle, to whose share these tickets fell in 
dozens. One Friday, when the Duke, according to 
custom, was inspecting the school, with his mistress, 
the Countess Francisca von Hohenheim, leaning on 
his arm,—and this Count Nassau had to hand him 
a whole basketful of penal tickets,_the Duke 
angrily asked him,—“ Now, tell me, you Count 
Nassau, if you were the Duke and I Nassau, pray 
how would you deal with me in such a case?” The 
Count hereupon, without an instant’s hesitation, 
seized the Countess by her arm, gave her a hearty 
kiss, and answered,—“ I would do that, your High- 
ness ; and then say, ‘Come, Fannikin! (Frédnzel), 
let that young booby go his ways!’” The Duke, 
struck dumb by the presence of mind and effrontery 
of the culprit, found it best to treat the thing as a 
joke,—and forgave him all the penalties into the 
bargain. 

On leaving school, Wolzogen entered the 
Wiirtemberg service; which two years later he 
exchanged for the Prussian, on the first break- 
ing out of the revolutionary wars in 1792. Be- 
tween this period and 1802, when he became 





tutor to Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, the 
young soldier, amidst the gaieties of his age, 
steadily pursued the studies on which his future 
success was built. The reputation which he gra- 
dually acquired in the scientific part of strategy 
was a sure way to employment at a time when 
the art of war had greatly sunk out of practice, 
as he says, in all the German armies. We find 
him henceforward constantly on staff duty, or 
engaged in surveying with a view to military 
operations on a grand scale :—and during his 
performance of such tasks, especially while with 
the Russians, he discovers at head-quarters 
an incapacity, disunion, and feebleness in all 
that regards the higher parts of command which 
sufficiently explain Napoleon’s rapid successes 
in the first ten years of the new century. The 
particulars of this condition of affairs, being 
numerous and detailed, must be sought in the 
‘Memoirs’ themselves. It must suffice to say 
here, that they are stated with more plainness 
than has usually been hazarded on this head 
by the military writers of the time: for which 


reason, independently of others, the work chal- | 


lenges the attention of general as well as of 
professional students of its history. 

Having described a result the developement 
of which extends to a later period, we may 
return for an anecdote or two to Wolzogen’s 
early reminiscences;— some of which carry 
us to the literary circles of Weimar,—where his 
brother was already settled, the husband of 
Schiller’s sister-in-law. Here, besides the re- 
sident worthies, we are glad to catch a glimpse 
of no less a guest than Jean Paul Richter; and 
we also learn an interesting bit of the secret 
history of ‘ Wallenstein.’— 

Jean Paul’s uncommonly quick intellect, and his 
extreme joviality, made him the most agreeable of 
companions. Besides this, he was so far from de- 
spising the material enjoyments of life, that I have 
often had the pleasing task of escorting him home 
in a rather muddled condition. Goethe used to com- 
pare him in such moments to a salamander,—a 
simile admirably descriptive of the spareness of his 
figure at that period. * * I also paid a visit of some 
days to Schiller, who at that time still resided at 
Jena ; and was received with the utmost cordiality 
by him and by his excellent wife. In particular, he 
spoke a good deal to me of § Wallenstein,’ with which 
he was just then eagerly occupied. He begged me 
to furnish him with a faithful image of one of the 
battles in the Thirty Years’ War, in order that he 
might borrow from it the general tone of colour for 
his picture of the death of Max Piccolomini. But 
when I came to him with great guns, culverins, and 
bombards, he clasped his hands together over his 
head, and exclaimed,—“ How can you expect me to 
choke up a scene which ought to make the highest 
tragic impression on the spectators, with all this 
smoke and noise? Max must not fall by a bullet :— 
besides this, his death must be related only, not acted 
on the stage,—something in the same way as Thé- 
reaméne, in ‘Phedra,’ reports the fate of Hip- 
polytus!” He was long scheming, this way and 
that, how he could best dispose of his hero on this 
principle; and every day I brought him a new plan, 
which he not less constantly rejected, as savouring 
far too much of military science. At length his de- 
termination was fixed. “I have got it!” he said. 
“ Max must not die by an enemy’s hand; he must 
fall a sacrifice to death under the hoofs of his own 
horse, at the head of his Cuirassier troop !’,—And 
thus arose that admirable description by the Swedish 
Captain which we all read and admire to this day. 

When Wiirtemberg, created a kingdom, be- 
came the humble ally of France, Wolzogen 
could not long forget that he was a German, 
although a soldier of fortune,—and made interest 
to regain his rank in the Prussian army. Before 
this could be done, however, he came on more 
than one occasion into immediate contact with 
Napoleon: who naturally was anxious to know 
precisely the value of a military force which 
was now a French instrument. Wolzogen’s 
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sketch of the Great Conqueror is , 
as drawn by one whose fhelin Petr pe. 
afterwards were inimical to his person, = 
following interview took place, in 1806 S 
eve of Napoleon’s campaign against Pr on the 
sag. TUssia,— 
Introduced by the principal Chamberlain, M de 
musat, and conducted with great precaution a 
several rooms, the doors of which Were instant! 
after I had entered,—I found the Emperor, Y shat 
forenoon of the 29th of September, in his eahinst a x 
He received me very graciously, and held out his hand 
for my despatches. While he was glancin t 
King’s letter, and in doing so turned his i ~ 
what aside, I had an opportunity of perceivingthrougs 
an open buttonhole something metallic that glittered 
under his vest: which afterwards led me to sus 
that it was his custom to secure his life against 
expected assaults by constantly wearing some kind of 
breastplate. 
letter, he said,Et comment se le Roi 
accompanied these words with poe pooh 
his hand, which was meant to indicate the corpulent 
figure of the King. After I had answered his in. 
quiry, he began in short abrupt phrases to cross. 
question me on the state of the W iirtemberg army 
“ when it would be able to march,—how it wascom. 
posed, —and finally, to which of the generals ] 
would give the command of it were the selection ip 
my hands?”—I replied frankly, “To no one of them? 
They were all, indeed, brave men, but grown ole 
and dull in a long peace, and not one of them had 
seen actual war. That he must, accordingly, give 
them a French commander, who might at first inure 
the troops to arms in blockades, sieges and other 
minor services; this once done, however, they would 
be equal to his own veterans, for the native stuff wap 
a good as could be desired.” In thus speaking the 
plain truth I conceived that I was best consulting 
the interest of the King my master and of the 
to which I belonged,—instead of misleading Napo- 
leon by any false boasting of mine into using our 
troops in a‘ wrong manner,—the consequence ¢ 
which could only be to injure both. Besides this,» 
man like Napoleon would soon have seen through 
me, had I attempted any rhodomontade; and all | 
should have gained at last would have been the 
—— of being regarded by him as a vapouring 
fool. i 
with my answer. He continued the conversation for 
some time, and demanded my opinion on many 
subjects, chiefly military. All his questions and 
remarks on my replies were not less intelligent than 
precise; and revealed but too plainly the eminent 
capacity and the stupendous quickness of eye to 
which the Emperor owed all his successes, whether 
in the field of battle or in the cabinet. I must con 
fess that I never liked Napoleon. * * Soon after- 
wards I gave up without hesitation all the brilliant 
promises by which the King tried to retain me ip 
his service,—in order that I might take the field 
against this universal conqueror. Nevertheless, after 
that personal interview, I could not conceal from 
myself that he above all whom I had ever seen was 
the man most able to manage affairs on a grand scale, 
and on this account I could not refuse him in admi- 
ration what was denied by sympathy. * * All, i- 
deed, who have ever had an opportunity of transact- 
ing business with him personally—however bitterly 
they may have hated him—have been inevitably 
forced to admit his genius to the fullest extent. 
The design of re-entering the Prussian army 
was defeated by the disastrous result of the cam- 
paign which begun and ended with Jena. There 
being now no hope from Berlin, Wolzogen, for- 
tified with introductions from the (Russian) 
Duchess at Weimar, offered his sword to the En- 
peror Alexander; having meanwhile obtained s 
promise from the Prussian monarch of reinstale- 
ment in his service should better times arrive. 
At St. Petersburgh, in the autumn of 1807, 
Wolzogen was appointed Major on the Qua’® 
master-General’s Staff: and from this per! 
until the close of the war he continued 
rise in the same department. He was we 
ployed on important reconnaissances of Ses 
Western frontier before the French invasion; 


and during the war that followed seems t 


After he had rapidly ran through the 
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+d of scientific Mentor to Barclay 
ee favour he enjoyed, and whose 
“wont after the battle of Boredino he 
: In this period, he was made to feel the 
w ghich divided the Russian army between 
i native party and its foreign officers; whom 
r hated and thwarted—according to 
gen—with a pertinacity not less unplea- 
io the objects of their jealousy than detri- 
tothe service. His account of the in- 
« abuses, and treacheries that prevailed 
she service from this and other causes, and 
f the gross military incapacity and negligence 
ihe native officers, may be somewhat coloured 
resentment of their intrigues and ill treat- 
1. Yet he makes no charge without giving 
ued evidence in its support, or citing autho- 
+n for his statements when he is not describ- 
ag vhat he himself saw or heard. And he is 
gir from being altogether partial to his own 
untrymen in the service, that he describes 
jem as one and all deficient in the qualities fit 
pe high military command : so that his censure 
be primd facie ae on the ground 
visible prejudice. Indeed, throughout the 
usin campaign, and in that which was 
iiustrated by the battle of Leipzig, the whole 
gor of Wolzogen’s remarks is to depreciate 
nilitary talents and mh op omy of the 
lies. When, besides this, he shows how jea- 
wies between the combined powers con- 
with want of skill in the leaders to play 
of Napoleon, the wonder seems not 
the latter should have been overthrown so 
ly, but that he did not finally conquer. 
tone time the stake seemed hazardous enough. 
Mm the one side are seen disunion and inferior 
ilent, made weaker by the utter want of any 
ypreme will, not only in the united forces, but 
en in the several armies themselves : — of 
hich, in the Russian body, some quite amazing 
neesaregiven. On the other, consummate 
nius,and long use of victory, ruling with undi- 
jded command the immense forces engaged in 
he campaigns of 1811 to 1813. For this deep 
iudvantage the soldier had to pay—plectuntur 
ivi,—and but for the stubborn valour of the 
lusian boors, the desperate act of Rostopchin 
tt Moscow, and, later, for the universal rising 
if the Germans, with the headlong resolution 
Bliicher, above all, the course of the war 
tween 1811 and 1814 might have taken a turn 
be consequences of which are incalculable. 
n, at all events, is plainly the result of these 
twmmentaries by no incompetent judge. 
Although Kutusow had assumed the chief 
tmmand of the Russian army before the battle 
Borodino, it is asserted by Wolzogen that 
took no share whatever in that sanguinar 
icin, —the charge and danger of which 
ree left to Barclay de Tolly. _ even- 
jag, says the Memoir, the Russians being de- 
fated at most points,—but still reluctant to 
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Barclay commanded me to seek out Prince Kutu- 
"who, throughout the day, had not shown him- 
fin any part of the line of battle ;—to acquaint 

With the respective positions of both armies, and 
‘vobtain from him directions as to further proceed- 
a8. He added, Make him give you the answer 
Avnting,—for with Kutusow it is necessary to act 


wily.” I rode about for some time befure I could | 
id the Prince :—at last, I discovered him and bis | 


Sle—which was so numerous that I took it for a 
‘rps de réserve,_on the highway to Moscow, about 
‘ mile and a half in the rear of the army. This 
tute was almost entirely composed of young, rich 


itd noble Russians ; who were indulging themselves 


and said that, except on the right wing and to the 
left of the causeway, all the posts of consequence 
were lost, and that the regiments everywhere were in 
| the utmost exhaustion and disorder, Kutusow inter- 
| rupted me by crying,‘ At what jade of a suttler’s 
| have you been getting drunk, that you should bring 
|me this absurd Report? I ought to know better 
than any one else how the battle has gone! The 
attacks of the French have been repulsed at every 
point ; so that to-morrow I shall put myself at the 
| head of the army, and drive the enemy, without 
| more ado, from the sacred soil of Russia!” Here- 
upon, he looked round with a triumphant glance at 
his followers :—and they nodded enthusiastic appro- 
bation in return. This scandalous reception I felt 
was all the more offensive, inasmuch as I had only 
related what I had myself seen in the heat of the 
battle; and knew, on the other hand, that as for 
Kutusow, he had been lying safe the while in the 
rear of the army, amongst his champagne bottles 
and other delicacies. But I soon recovered my self- 
command—by thoroughly penetrating the cunning 
disingenuous purpose of Kutusow, which had sug- 
gested this manner of treating me. It is clear, said 
I to myself, his attendants are not to know the true 
state of the army ; and that they may not contradict 
his prepared bulletin, they must be kept in the 
belief that the Russians have gained a glorious vic- 
tory. In this scheme, he took it for granted, and 
justly, that Napoleon— who, for his part, after 
fighting from six in the morning until five in the 
afternoon, had not yet been able to win a complete 
victory, but had, in fact, broken off the action—was 
not likely to renew it,—so that the field of battle 
might be maintained by the Russians throughout the 
night. Accordingly, convinced that I had plainly 
seen through the motive of his violent diatribe against 
me, I answered him, with perfect composure, that I 
should leave it to him to treat my report as he might 
think best ;—but that meanwhile Gen. Barclay de- 
sired to know, by a written order, whether he must 
continue the engagement, or what else he must do. 

An order was thereupon sent to prepare for 
renewed action on the morrow :—and in ac- 
cordance with this, the bulletin announcing a 
complete victory was, as Wolzogen had guessed, 
sent off to St. Petersburgh. A few hours after 
it had been despatched, the sly Russian, having 
effected the purpose of his trick, gave orders 
for the inevitable retreat, which did not even 
cease at Moscow.— 

The report of Kutusow’s victory diffused the most 
lively joy in St. Petersburg:—a solemn 7'e Dewm 
was sung, and the Emperor made Kutusow a Field- 
Marshal, accompanying this favour with a present 
of 100,000 gold roubles. Every soldier received a 
bonus of five roubles. But how rudely was the 
delusion of Alexander and of the Petersburg public 
destroyed when they learned, a few days afterwards, 
the abandonment of Moscow ! 

The commentaries on the German campaign 
in the following years abound in instances not 
less curious or characteristic than the preceding. 
But space is running short; and we shall merely 
borrow from these a short passage, which con- 
cludes with an expressive trait of old “ Mar- 
shall Forwards,’’—who, though rude in the 
higher arts of war, was never wanting in fierce 
determination and honest zeal, which other 
generals of the Allied forces but sparingly dis- 
played,—while, if Wolzogen’s criticism be just, 
they were not very apt to redeem this defect 
by superior talents in command. 

At the battle of Gross Gérschen, we learn 
that the Allied Army had, properly speaking, 
“no commander at all.” — 

The monarchs had posted themselves on a hill a 
| quarter of a league from Gross Gérschen, from 
| whence they could easily overlook the field of battle, 
without exposing themselves to danger. The Em- 
peror Alexander, however, was anxious to display his 
courage:—as he had not been in the presence of the 


| 





| 
| 


else but extricating him from it. Meanwhile, pro- 
periy speaking, nobody commanded,—or, rather, 
every one did: the Emperor, D*Auvray, Diebitsch, 
Blucher, Scharnhorst, (both the latter were soon 
wounded),—nay, even the Adjutant-Generals of the 
Emperor :—and, least of all, Wittgenstein [nominally 
the commander-in-chief,] who did not even so much 
as positively know how the brigades and regiments 
were standing. 

No wonder that the result was a mere butchery 

of brave men in a series of unconnected and 
fruitless attacks. At nightfall,— 
On the so-called Monarch’s Hill, the Allies con- 
sulted what was to be done next; and whether the 
battle should be continued on the morrow. The 
Emperor Alexander greatly desired this; but when 
General Yermolow, the chief of his artillery, declared 
that there was no ammunition left, the Emperor, 
however indignant at the circumstance, now saw 
clearly enough that nothing further remained but to 
begin the retreat. * * When this resolution had been 
adopted, I heard an old Prussian general, who wore 
his arm in a sling, break out on a sudden into most 
eager protest against it. “What!” he exclaimed ; 
“and so must all the blood that has been shed here 
have flowed to no purpose? As for me, I will make 
no retreat,—no, not one foot will I give way; but 
this very night I will cut into the French in a fashion 
that shaH make those who have uttered the word 
retreat ashamed of themselves!” In the darkness I 
could not see who it was that spoke these words 
quite aloud, so that the monarchs could distinctly 
hear them:—but on inquiring who it might be, was 
answered— Bliicher/ 1 relate this anecdote, to show 
the uncommon vivacity and strength of the veteran, 
who at that time was already past seventy. He had 
ridden out of Rétha at two in the morning; and 
unti] now, at nine p.m., had been nearly the whole 
time since on horseback, and in the hottest of the 
fight ; besides which, he had borne a wound in the 
arm ever since noon.” 

Wolzogen’s employments after the Peace 
were various, and mostly connected with his 
profession. The details of these are less inter- 
esting than the story of his campaigns; although 
here and there a passing glimpse of some emi- 
nent person, or the note of a pleasing or curious 
incident, relieves the general monotony of the 
narrative. He married happily, though almost 
romantically, in 1820,—in 1836 was superan- 
nuated, as he complains, by a court intrigue, 
while still in full command of his powers,—and 
lived in honoured retirement for nine years 
afterwards. We may thank this enforced lei- 
sure for the memoirs of his active career,—of 
the value of which some idea may now be en- 
tertained. It would require a wider survey than 
we can here attempt to do them entire justice. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

History of France from the earliest Period to the 
present Year. Edited by Henry White, B.A.— 
We have already had occasion to speak favour- 
ably of Mr. White’s ‘ History of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’ The perusal of the present work has 
given us still greater pleasure. One reason for 
this may be, its greater freedom from the marked 
political bias which appeared in the former. If 
impartiality is an excellence in history generally, 
it is a sine qua non in educational histories.— 
White is remarkably happy in combining conve~ 
nient brevity with sufficiency of information, 
clearness of exposition, and interest of detail. He 
shows great judgment in apportioning to each 
subject its due amount of consideration. 

C. C. Tacitus.—The Germany and Agricola, lite- 
rally translated into English Prose, with origi 
and select Notes. By Henry Owgan, L.L.D.—Of 
this translation we have little to say, except that 
it is literal and more readable than some of its kind. 
In the notes there is more pedantry than sound 
learning. The author takes every possible oppor- 








” every kind of luxury, and had taken no share enemy since Austerlitz, on which occasion he was | tunity of letting the reader know that he has some 


in the terrible realities of the battle that 
=. Col. Toll, also, was of the party, and I found 
togaged in devouring a capon. As 1 began my 


| hurried off the field by the flight of his staff. Ac- 
cordingly, he kept rushing on a sudden, without the 
| least necessity, into the hottest of the fire; so that 


| acquaintance with Sanscrit. Hence the etymology 
| of many words is explained by a reference to that 
language. Yet nomen is made equivalent to nos- 


pert on the positions and state of the Russian army, | Wittgenstein was all day engaged in doing nothing ' cimen, and sublimis is said to come ‘from sublevare, 
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qu. sublevimis.” To derive a noun from the incep- 
tive form, instead of the root of a verb, is what we 
should not have expected from a Sanscrit scholar. 

Handbook of French Vocabulary. Edited from 
the German. — Handbook of German Vocabulary 
of Dr. Carl Plitz, by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 
—The English of these two works is the same,—so 
that in fact they are two different versions of the 
same thing. They differ from most other vocabu- 
laries and conversation books in not containing 
merely lists of words and their meanings, or com- 
plete sentences with translations, but single words 
and useful combinations of words, with a few 
sentences :—the object being rather to furnish the 
reader with the materials for making sentences for 
himself, than to burden his memory with ready- 
made ones. These materials are arranged under 
various heads, —such as dress, furniture, travelling, 
public amusements, adverbial phrases, and proverbs. 
The plan is good,—and the execution such as the 
name of the editor naturally leads us to expect. 

A General Gazetteer, or Compendious Geographical 
Dictionary, originally compiled by R. Brookes, M.D. 
The whole Revised and Corrected to the Present 
Period, by A. G. Findlay, F.R.G.S. New Edition. 
—Brookes’s Gazetteer is a standard work known 
to everybody as a useful book of reference. It is 
now nearly a century since it was first published. 
In the course of this long period great political 
changes have taken place, many geographical dis- 
coveries have been made, and many countries and 
towns havesprung up from obscurity to importance. 
Many editions of the ‘Gazetteer’ have also been 
issued, with additions and improvements corre- 
sponding to the gradual advances in enterprise, 
commerce, and knowledge. In the present edition 
nearly two thousand new names have been intro- 
duced, besides many changes in the treatment of 
the old ones. It is a little to be regretted that 
the publication was not deferred until the returns 
of the last census could be ascertained. 
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WONDERLAND. 
MovrnFUvtty listening to the wave’s strange talk, 
And marking with a sad and moistened eye 
The summer days sink down behind the sea— 
Sink down beneath the level brine, and fall 
Into the Hades of forgotten things,— 

A mighty longing stealeth o’er the soul ; 

As of a man who pineth to behold 

His idol in another land—if yet 

Her heart be treasured for him—if her eyes 
Have yet the old love in them. Even so, 
With passion strong as love and deep as death, 
Yearneth the spirit after Wonderland. 





Ah, happy, happy Land! The busy Soul 

ls up in pictures of the half-shut eye 
Thy shores of splendour. As a fair blind girl 
Who thinks the roses must be beautiful, 
But cannot see their beauty. Olden tones 
Borne on the bosom of the breeze from far,— 
Angels that came to the young heart in dreams 
And then like birds of passage flew away,— 
Return. The rugged steersman at the wheel 
Softens into a cloudy shape. The sails 
Move to a music of their own. Brave bark, 
Speed well and bear us unto Wonderland ! 


Leave far behind thee the vext earth, where men 
Spend their dark days in weaving their own shrouds,— 
And fraud and wrong are crownéd kings,—and toil 
Hath chains for hire,—and all creation groans, 
Crying in its great bitterness to God,— 

And Love can never speak the thing it feels, 

Or save the thing it loves—is succourless. 

For if one say, “I love thee,”—what poor words 
They are! Whilst they are spoken, the beloved 
Travelleth as a doomed lamb the road of death, 
And sorrow blanches the fair hair and pales 

The tinted cheek. Not so in Wonderland ! 


There, larger natures sport themselves at ease 
’Neath kindlier suns that nurture fairer flowers, 
And richer harvests billow in the vales, 

And passionate kisses fall on god-like brows 

As summer rain. And never know they there 
The passion that is desolation’s prey— 

The bitter tears begotten of farewells— 

Endless renunciations when the heart 

Loseth the all it lived for—vows forgot— 

Cold looks—estrangéd voices—all the woes 
That poison earth’s delight. For Love endures, 
Nor fades nor changes in the Wonderland. 


—Alas! the rugged steersman at the wheel 
Comes back again to vision. The hoarse sea 
Speaketh from its great heart of discontent, 
And in the misty distance dies away 
The Wonderland !—’Tis past and gone. O Soul! 
Whilst yet unbodied thou didst summer there 
God saw thee—led thee forth from thy green haunts, 
And bade thee know another world—less fair, 
Less calm. Ambition, knowledge, and desire 
Drove from thee thy first worship. Live and learn— 
Believe and wait, and it may be that He 
Will guide thee back again to Wonderland. 

Cravock NewmTon. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 

Ir is at last our pleasant duty to record that 
authentic intelligence has been received by the 
Admiralty of Sir John Franklin's Expedition, 
which confirms beyond doubt the safety of the 
ships Erebus and Terror during the winter of 
1845-6. The traces of that Expedition already 
discovered, as our readers know, on Cape Riley, 
were of a nature to lead to this conclusion :—and 
it now appears beyond all doubt that Sir John 
Franklin passed his first winter near that Cape. 
This is a step of great importance in the progress 
of the anxious inquiry which has now been busy 
so long after the missing Expedition :—because 
the belief that the ships had foundered in Baffin’s 
Bay at the very outset of their course lay at the 
bottom of many of the objections which were made 
to the risk of life and expenditure of money for 
the purpose of seeking them amongst the ice. 

Our last accounts of the searching Expeditions 
stated that they were engaged in following up the 
traces then believed to have been certainly found: 
and it is to the exertions of Capt. Ommanney, Capt. 
Penny, and Capt. De Haven of the United States 
Expedition, that we are now indebted for the 
cheering information contained in the following 
communications, made by Capt. Parker, of the 
Truelove whaler, to the Admiralty,—and which 
have been brought home by Capt. Ord, of the 
Tyne, of Berwick-upon-Tweed. It was received 
by Capt. Parker, on the 12th of July, from the 
American vessels so honourably co-operating with 
ours in the search for the lost Expedition.— 

Memorandum from Capt. Parker, of the Truelove. 

On the 26th of August, rena! traces were found to north- 
ward of Port Innis, Wellington Channel, confirming those 
previously found at Cape Riley by Capt. Ommanney. These 
consisted of fragments of clothing, preserved meat tins, and 
scraps of papers, one of these bearing the name of M‘Donald, 
medical officer in the Expedition, 

2.) 

On the 27th, Capt. pease parties reported graves. These 

were at once visited by Capt. De Haven, Mr. Penny, and 





Dr. Kane. They bore respectively the names of W) 


R.M., and John Hartnell, of the E 
rington, of the Terror,—the date of rah mye 


the = of April, 1846. 

Added to these sad but unmistak 
remains of the observatory, cope a 
forge. Upon the hill side and beach were fragments of. 
metal, and clothing, with stacks of empty meat Pty 
thing indicated permanency and organization he 
be no doubt that the cove between Cape Rile ame 
Island, facing Lancaster Sound, was the first sda “ 
of the missing vessels. On the 31st of September the — 
vious ice of the Wellington Channel underwent g — 
disruption, and by the 6th several vessels penetrated 
Cornwallis side. Such, however, was the impenetr; rd 
racter of the pack in Lancaster Sound, that by the I ’ 
September the entire searching squadron were a. ho 
centred about eight miles south of Griffiths’ Island, 

This was the furthest westing attained by the Ame 
Expedition. The latest dates from Commodore Austia 
of the 13th of September. They were then in mor 
expectation of making winter quarters; and it is prob, 
that a small harbour discovered by Capt. Ommanne: 
three miles east of Cape Martyrs will be the haven 

Thence the American vessels, while proceedin, ™ 
ward, were frozen in opposite Wellington Channel, drifs 
during the ensuing winter from a latitude of 75:25 thr 
out the channel and sound into Baffin’s Bay. Their jj 
ration, after much exposure and trial, took place on 
10th of June, 1851, at a point south of Cape Walsinghy 
65°30—a linear drift exceeding 1,050 miles. 

The commotion of the ice with its attendant unce 
was their chief source of trial. Every officer and may }; 
marked scorbutic disease, but no deaths have occ, 
The crews are now refreshed, and the Expedition is 
deavouring to regain the seat of search.—I have, &e., 

E. K. Kang, Surgeon to the Expedition, 

The cove here mentioned as the first winta 
quarters of the missing ships is in close proximit 
to Cape Riley,—and it is admirably adapted fy 
the purpose for which it was selected by Sir Joh 
Franklin. 

The apparent absence of any papers testifies th 
up to the period of the departure of the Exp 
dition in the spring or summer of 1846 no dis 
had occurred to prevent its progress. The deat 
of the three seamen can be ranked only as onj 
nary casualties,—and may have arisen from ¢i 
cumstances unconnected with the Expedition, 
We have ascertained at the Admiralty that th 
names of these three seamen were borne on t 
books of the Erebus and Terror,—and that th 
did belong to those ships. 

Our readers will remember the thrilling accow 
given by Sir James Ross of the drifting of his ship 
in their icy cradles from Port Leopold to 
caster Sound. That strange voyage is, ho 
far surpassed in strangeness by the adventure of t 
American ships. These were carried by the ice no 
only through Barrow’sStraits into Lancaster Soun 
—but down Baffin’s Bay to a point south of 
Walsingham :—a distance, as mentioned in th 
above memorandum, exceeding 1,050 miles. Sud 
a voyage must have been replete with stirrin 
incidents,—and it will doubtless form a strikip 
feature in the history of that particular searchi 
expedition. It abundantly confirms the fact, th 
there is a strong set of the Arctic Sea out of 
caster Sound down Baffin’s Bay :—and we cam 
help thinking that a diligent search of the weste 
shores of that bay—and more particularly of t 
coast of Cumberland Island—would result in 
discovery of canisters thrown overboard by t 
missing ships,—as their commanders had orders 
do periodically. , 

Our readers will, we believe, share our feeli 
of pleasure on hearing that the gallant litt 
Prince Albert has again entered the Arct 
Ocean ;—and was when last seen in company ¢ 
the American ships near the Duck Islands. 
that time, all her crew were well. . 

The Admiralty are in daily expectation of 
ceiving despatches stated to have been left f 
them by the American ships at Sievely :—wht 
will doubtless contain further details of the 
traces of our missing countrymen. We str 
hope, now, that the autumn will not close thou 
bringing decisive intelligence respecting Wem 
Had the Admiralty despatched a steamer ® 
summer to communicate with the searching ship 
such a result would have been almost certain. 
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the publication of an abstract of these 
‘ang decuments, with such remarks on the 
‘ngs of Capt. Austin and his brother 
as the nature of their exertions to find 
nising Expedition may call forth. But we 
& now briefly state that Capt. Austin having 
ppstched two walking parties,—the one along 
northern shore of Barrow’s Straits, which 
aioed the longitude of 114° 20’ W., being as 
isthe south-western part of Melville Island, 
the other along the southern shore of the 
~ echannel, which reached the longitude of 103° 
ew —he came to the conclusion that Sir John 
in’s Expedition had not penetrated to the 
yward or westward of Wellington Strait :—and 
us therefore determined on attempting this 
or the examination of Jones’s Sound, which 
+ stuated at the western head of Baffin's Bay. 
} We may further mention that the task of ex- 
ing Wellington Channel devolved on Capt. 
any who, in 76° 2’ N. lat. and 95° 55’ W. 
, discovered another strait diverging from the 
fener which presented twenty-five miles of clear 
ur with an island bearing west, distant forty 
«and a headland, distant fifteen miles, west 
north, the dark sky over which indicated the 
sence of water. A considerable portion of this 
~ strait and 310 miles of coast were explored by 
boat party, without finding any traces of the 
ject of their search. 
beyond the discovery of the remains of the 
‘gampment of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition 
ear Cape Riley during the winter of 1845-6, on 
hich information had already been received, the 
hes brought home by Capt. Penny, though 
woding with highly interesting details, are un- 
mately as regards the great object of the 
ching squadron of an entirely negative nature. 
We shall, however, present our readers in our 
at number with such extracts as shall enable 
dem to comprehend clearly what the various ex- 
ing parties have effected. 





ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Sept. 8. 
(ol. Rawlinson states, in his communication on 
Asyrian Antiquities,” that Sennacherib “com- 
need his career by subjugating the Babylonians 
their king, Merodach-baladan;” and he also 
pms us that it appears from the Assyrian in- 
iption that Sennacherib, in the third year of his 
ign, threatened Jerusalem —whereupon Hezekiah 
de submission and offered tribute :—which latter 
weedings Col. Rawlinson identifies with the 
sactionsalluded to in Scripture (2 Kings, xviii. 
i-17); but he is of opinion that the miraculous 
uction of Sennacherib’s army took place about 
een or fifteen years after the campaign in the 
in year of Sennacherib. However, in a letter 
ich you did me the honour to insert in the last 
mber of the Atheneum, I endeavoured to point 
that the submission of Hezekiah and the de- 
mction of that portion of the Assyrian army 
ch was at the siege of Jerusalem both took place 
the course of the campaign in the third year of 

anmacherib and the fourteenth year of Hezekiah. 
Now, on turning to the Scriptural accounts, we 
d that in or immediately after the fourteenth 
urof the reign of Hezekiah, which lasted twenty- 
years, and during the siege of Jerusalem (Isaiah, 
nvui. 5, and 2 Kings, xx. 6) the famous illness and 
ineulous recovery of Hezekiah occurred; when 
dition of fifteen years to his life was promised, 
we retrogression of the shadow of the sun on 

til of Ahaz took place. 

€are then told (Isaiah, xxxix) that “at that 
Merodach-baladan, the son of Baladan, king 
ylon, sent letters and a present to Hezekiah : 
the had heard that he had been sick, and was 
wrered;” and in another place (2 Chronicles, 
Mil. 31) we find that these ambassadors, who are 
* called “‘the ambassadors of the princes of 
rylon,” came not only to congratulate Hezekiah 
Tecovery from illness, but also ‘‘to inquire 
the wonder that was done in the land.” Whether 
wonder” was the miracle performed on the 
of Ahaz, or that of the destruction of the 
ans, 1t seems clear that this embassy took 
~ Giring or (more probably) soon after the 








siege of Jerusalem, which commenced in the four- 
teenth year of Hezekiah’s reign,—and necessarily 
not earlier than the beginning of the fifteenth year 
before Hezekiah’s death. 

The question then arises, ‘‘How could Merodach- 
baladan, ‘the son of Baladan, king of Babylon,’ be 
in a position to send an embassy from Babylon to 
an enemy of Sennacherib, in or after the third year 
of the latter king’s reign, if, as the gpscription in- 
forms us, the Babylonians under Merodach-baladan 
their king were subjugated by Sennacherib at the 
very commencement of his reign?” 

If Col. Rawlinson’s researches have placed it in 
his power to clear up the difficulty which I have 
pointed out, it is to be hoped that he will com- 
municate the facts to the public. In the mean 
time, speculation on the subject seems to be pre- 
mature. Tam, &c. J.G. 


I perceive that the very interesting letter from 
Col. Rawlinson, which you recently published has 
led to some remarks from a correspondent who 
signs himself ‘‘ J. G.”—I trust I may be permitted 
to offer some additional remarks on the same 
subject. " 

I quite agree with “J. G.” that the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s army before Jerusalem closely fol- 
lowed his successes recorded in the inscription ; 
and that the reason of its not being noticed on the 
Bull is, that the Assyrian monarchs recorded only 
their successes. 

I cannot, however, agree with him, that there is 
any mistake in the Biblical chronology of the con- 
quest of Samaria,—the interval between which and 
Sennacherib’s success against Hezekiah is limited 
to five years. It appears to me that Col. Rawlinson 
is mistaken in supposing that the conquest of Sa- 
maria occurred in the first year of Sargin. 

In the first place, I am not disposed to admit 
that the name which the Colonel reads Samarina 
is the Samaria of Scripture. The initial character 
of this name is that which begins the names of 
Saparda and Thattagus in the inscription on the 
tomb of Darius,—and which forms the second 
syllable of the name of Persia (Parsa) on the portal 
at Persepolis. From etymological considerations, 
I have valued it ts@. The next two syllables are 
written indifferently mir-i and mi-ri. I am disposed 
to read the whole name Jr-tsdmirina, xyrmx Vy ; 
though it is possible that the initial character may 
be a mere determinative. I have been for a very 
long time undecided as to the city alluded to. 
Sometimes, I have leaned to Simyra (see Ges. Thes. 
1173) ; at other times, I have been strongly dis- 
posed to consider tsomerin as the plural of the 
Assyrian equivalent of the Hebrew tomer, “a 
palm-tree,”—and to identify the city with Tadmor, 
or Palmyra :—but I could never bring myself to 
think that it was the Hebrew Shimron,—the former 
part of which would naturally be expressed by 
three Assyrian characters totally different from 
those used. 

Besides, I cannot agree with Col. Rawlinson in 
supposing Bith-Khumria to be the same as Tsa- 
mirind. as appear to me to be clearly different 
places, though not far distant from each other :— 
and agreeing as I do with Col. Rawlinson that the 
former is Beth-’ Omri, or Samaria, I must seek the 
latter elsewhere. Now, it is from Tsamirina, and 
not from Bith-Khumria, that the deportation was 
made which Col. Rawlinson identifies with the 
captivity of the Ten Tribes. 

But, secondly, if the identity of these places be 
conceded, I see no proof that this deportation took 
place in the jirst year of Sargin. The inscriptions 
in which alone it is mentioned do not appear to be 
in chronological order :—so that, though the defeat 
of the Negas, or sovereign, of Susiana and the de- 
portation of the people of Tsamirin are placed first, 
they may not have been first in order of time. 
What relates to the Egyptians, which immediately 
follows, occurred in two different years, the second 
and the seventh,—as appears from the inscription 
in the form of Annals. 

The defeat of Khanun, king of Gaza (Khadzithi, 
or Khajithi, in the genitive, the theme of which 
would be Khadzith, my=m), aided by the Tartan, 
or general, of the Egyptians, at Raphia, (on the 
frontiers of Egypt, where Antiochus was defeated 





by Ptolemy, 218 8.c.) was in the second year of 
Sargin :—the tribute of the king of Egypt, whose 
name I think to be Pehor (Bocchoris), and not the 
title Pharaoh, was not paid till the seventh. 

I observe that Col. Rawlinson has been puzzled 
by the title Tartan,—the second significant cha- 
racter in which is in the principal copy of the 
inscription written lib in place of té. This, how- 
ever, is an error of either the sculptor or the copy- 
ist, which I have corrected by means of the other 
copies. This reading is of great importance,—as 
the name Tartan occurs in 2 Kings, xviii. 17 
(along with Rab-saris, chief eunuch, and Rab- 
shakeh, chief butler, which are, like it, names of 
office), — and again Isaiah, xx. 1, where it has 
been supposed that the same person is alluded to. 
Tartan is ‘‘ the general” ; and in all probability 
different generals commanded on these two occa- 
sions. The same word is used to express ‘‘ gene- 
ral” on the Nimrod obelisk. The first character is 
a homophone of that which here expresses tar, and 
the two others are precisely the same. 

I must also express my doubts whether the 
Sargon and Shalmanezer of Scripture were the same 
king. In my paper on the Khorsabad inscriptions, 
I considered Shalmanezer to be a son of the Khor- 
sabad king, an elder brother of Sennacherib. Col. 
Rawlinson considers Shalmanezer to be the reading 
of a title given to Sargin at Khorsabad. He has 
not, however, pointed out the title to which he 
alludes ; and I do not, as yet, see any reason to 
alter the opinion which I formerly expressed. 

While, however, I thus express my dissent from 
what Col. Rawlinson has stated about the mention 
of the captivity of Israel in the Khorsabad inscrip- 
tion,—thinking that the Assyrian record of this 
event remains to be discovered,—I have no doubt 
at all of the correctness of what he has stated con- 
cerning the account of Sennacherib’s war with 
Hezekiah ; and I heartily congratulate him on his 
having made so important a discovery. 

Tam, &e. Epw. Hincks. 

Killyleagh, county Down, Sept. 8. 

Claysmore, Enfield. 

The communication of Col. Rawlinson to your 
paper of the 23rd of August is one of the deepest 
interest to those who are engaged in the study of 
Scripture and profane chronology. Will you allow 
me, therefore, through your medium to offer some 
suggestions to the Colonel and those occupied in 
deciphering the annals of the Assyrian kings with 
regard to the chronology of the period; and also 
to direct their attention to one or two points 
which they have the means at once of verifying 
or the contrary ? 

The current Scripture chronology of the reign 
of Hezekiah, which governs that of Shalmanezer 
and Sennacherib, appears to me highly defective ; 
inasmuch as that reign, which is placed between 
the years B.c. 726 and 698, stands eighteen years 
above the first year of Asaradin king of Babylon, 
of the Canon of Ptolemy, B.c. 680. For, this last 
king can be no other than the Esarhaddon of 
Scripture, and the Asordanes of Polyhistor; and 
Polyhistor relates that Sennacherib placed him on 
the throne of Babylon during his reign in Assyria. 
The reign of Hezekiah ought therefore to be found 
in parteoncurrent with that of Ptolemy's Asaradin. 
Mr. on in his Chronology—and Sir Henry 
Ellis in his edition of Blair’s ‘ Tables’—have been 
compelled therefore to substitute the Asordanes of 
Polyhistor for the Apronadius of the Canon B.c. 
699:—for which there is no warrant, and which 
is clearly contrary to the meaning of Polyhistor’s 
record. 

If we will consent to accept the evidence of 
Polyhistor as it is written, (preserved by Eusebius, 
though rejected by him,) and also the evidence of 
another independent writer of the third century 
before Christ, preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Strom. 1, viz. Demetrius the Jew,—the whole 
chronology of the period becomes plain and con- 
sistent. 

Eusebius remarks, that Polyhistor places the first 
year of Sennacherib 88 years before the succession 
of Nabopalassar. Now, here we have a fixed point 
to start from. For, the years of the reign of 
Nabopalarsar are certified by an eclipse observed 
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at Babylon in his fifth year; and adding 88 years | of the reign of Pekah, kingof Israel :—which throws 
to the last year of his reign B.c. 605, brings us to | light on a passage in Isaiah not before interpreted. 
8.0. 693 for the first year of Sennacherib. | For, the inscriptions relate that Shalmanezer in his 
Polyhistor gives 18 years to Sennacherib, and 8 | first year (B.c. 712) came against Samaria; and 
to his son, who we know was Esarhaddon. So | Isaiah, writing while Ahaz and Pekah were both 
that, Egarhaddon ceased to reign in the year B.0. | reigning,—that is, between B.c. 715 and 712,—pre- 
468,—the very year of the death of Asaradin of | dicts that before his son shall be able to cry ‘my 
the Canon at Babylon. The correctness of Poly- | father and my mother”—that is, before two years 
histor's statement is thus strongly confirmed. | shall have expired—‘“‘the spoil of Samaria shall be 
Again,—Demetrius the Jew informs us, (and | taken,”—Isaiah, viii.4. The predicted invasion is 
s#hose authority could be better’) that the Ten that recorded at Khorsabad, when 27,000 families 
Tribes were carried away 473 and 9 montbs | and upwards were carried away. 
before the reign of Ptalemy Philopater—that is,| Now, the questions I would ask are :— 
478-years 9months-+ 221 years 2months=694 years | 1st. Do the inscriptions bear out the suggestion 
11 months= Feb. B.c. 695 :—which fixes the sixth | that Pekah, and not Hosea, was the captive on 
year of the reign of Hezekiah, in which Samaria | this invasion ? 
was taken by Shalmanezer, to the second year, 2nd. Dotheyconfirmthestatement of Polyhistor, 
before Sennacherib came to the throne of Nineveh. | that Sennacherib during his reign over Assyria 
Thus is Col. Rawlinson’s suggestion of a second | placed hisson Esarhaddonon the throne of Babylon? 
invasion of Palestine towards the end of the reign | _If these points are confirmed, I feel no doubt of 
of Shalmaneser confirmed. As the records of this | the correctness of the inclosed table of the chrono- 
king at Khorsabad extend to his fifteenth year, | logy of that period; and I shall hereafter take the 
and Samaria was besieged by him for three whole | liberty of communicating the interesting results, 
years, his reign must have lasted not less than | as regards Scripture chronology between this period 
48 years. If we say 19 years, the first of Shal-| and the birth of Christ, which necessarily flow 
manezer will fall in B.c. 712, which is the last year | from it. Iam, &e. J. W. BosanqQuert. 
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Shalmanezer | Invasion of Samaria. Inscrip. at Khorsabad. 


CaonQurhwne 


Samaria taken. Demetrius. 


9 
Sennacherib 


Tribute laid on Hezekiah. Inscription at 
Khounjik. 


Deme- 
trius. 


Invasion of Judea by Sennacherib. 


Esarhaddon made king of Babylon. Poly- 
histor. 











THE BARONESS VON BECK. 

TuHE book of the Baroness von Beck, so confidently 
pronounced ina Birmingham police court to be an 
imposture, may perhaps turn out tobe no imposture 
atall. In the course of the week light has been 
thrown on the case from more than one quarter 
which suggests the possibility of the Baroness’s 


imtegrity—or, on the other hand, leaves the case | 


yet darker against those of her countrymen who 
suffered the fraud to flourish so long if fraud 
there were. M. Constant Derra de Moroda, her 
companion and alleged secretary, has addressed a 
letter to the Times in which he proves that Mr. 
Paul Hajnik—on whose testimony mainly the 
Baroness has been condemned—stated on the same 
occasion that which is entirely untrue of himself 
(M. Derra):—and he infers, logically enough, 
that the proved untruth, or mistake, in the one 
@ase ren it more likely that Mr. Hajnik 
should be wrong in the other, than that Sabbas 


| Wakovics, Minister of Justice in Hungary during 
the whole period of Kossuth’s government, Count 
| Paul Esterhazy, and three Hungarian officers— 
| from all of whom he incloses letters addressed to 
the Baroness von Beck, and fully recognizing her 
as such—should have been false or deceived.—M. 
| Pulszky, too, has addressed a letter to the Times, 
| in which he makes use of an evasion so trans- 
| parent that the case against him, as stated by us 
last week, is far more unsatisfactory than it was. 
| He says in explanation of his own admission that 
| Bentley had accepted the book in consequence 
| of what he said,” to the effect that he merely 
| understood Mr. Bentley to be consulting him as 
| to whether the book was amusing, and on its 
consequent prospects as a commercial speculation. 
| It is obvious to every one that Mr. Bentley was 
quite competent to judge for himself, or by his 
readers, whether or not the book was amusing,— 
| and that when he went out of his way to consult 


_ ' CSepr.13, 


a person so exceptional as the 
Kossuth respecting a book which 
an account of missions undertaken 
desire, he was in search of 
M. Pulszky’s letter to Mr. Bentley Wasa; 
guarantee of the Baroness’s character - wad 
publisher very naturally, in a letter also 

to the Times, expresses his surprise at now f 
that “‘M. Pulszky had for some time ent 
strong suspicions against the character of 
von — —ry work he had thus far 
mended, without ever conveyi is opini 
ho Ying his opinion 

Mr. Bentley gives the followi 
way in which the book came iets eae 
which it will appear that he considered hi 
have also the guarantee of Lord Dudley Stuar 
“At the commencement of June, 1850, 
Baroness von Beck called upon me to ’ 
publication of the narrative of her adventuns) 
the late Hungarian revolution, which she 
me would be countenanced by Lord Du 
from whom she added that she had received 
mission to dedicate it. That this rep ; 
was correct I could have no reason to 
within a few days after this interview (in which 
confess her earnestness of manner 90 favour 
impressed me as to lead me to accept the y 
work) his Lordship’s Secretary called to 
himself on her behalf that the agreement she 
entered into with me was advantageous to her 
and after examining the memorandum, ex 
his satisfaction at what he termed my liberality,” 

To ourselves Mr. Bentley writes as follows, ~j 
answer to a question of ours founded on the 
tion, made in the Birmingham police court, 
the person calling herself the Baroness von B 
was ‘‘ totally illiterate.”—‘‘In the Athenewm 
the 6th inst. you ask—‘ Who wrote the B 
von Beck’s book?’ I reply,—the Baroness 
Beck herself. If Mr. Toulmin Smith can give 
better answer, I trust he will not hesitate to 
so.—The manuscript was by me in d 
hands of Mr. M. A. Garvey for translation, wi 
liberty to make such corrections as he might ju 
n y in a work coming from an unpracti 
writer, provided that the corrections were im 
cases sanctioned by the Baroness.—Mr. 6 
most ably and faithfully accomplished his 
His translation contains, I am confident, not o 
fact or expression which does not exist in 
original. ‘This document is in my possession, 
may be inspected by any one interested in 
matter.” 

In conclusion, we may add that M. Co 
Derra affirms that “he does not despair of bei 
able to show that the Baroness was really 
she represented herself :’—and Mr. Bentley, 
expresses his own opinion that the lady was 
impostor, announces that he is promised ins 
days ‘‘a full statement of the case, based on 
mentary evidence,”—and recommends the 
to suspend its judgment. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Earthquake at Amalfi. 
Naples, August. 
Tue details of the terrible earthquake wh 

place at Malfi on the 14th of this month 
Naples but slowly. Each post brings noticed 
accumulated amount of suffering—an augme 
list of deaths,—and particulars of a devastation! 
surpassing anything that has occurred in the It 
Peninsula for many years. The Official Jou 
publishes a vague account of the catastrophe: 
vague, indeed, that it is impossible to gather 
clear idea of it from the Government repo 
have, however, seen several persons from M 
and from their narratives will endeavour to give} 
some idea of this awful visitation. The mon 
of the 14th of August was very sultry, anda le 
atmosphere prevailed. It was remark that 
unusual silence appeared to extend over the 
world. The hum of insects —the te 
tribes were mute,—not a breath of wind moved 
arid vegetation. About half-past two o'clock 
town of Malfi rocked for about six a 
nearly every building fell in. The number 
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levelled with the earth is 163,—of, 
ial destroyed 98, and slightly damaged ' 
monastic establishments were destroyed, 
churebes including the cathedral. The 
occurred at a time when most of the in- 

ofa better condition were at dinner; and 

is, that out of the whole population only 

ts labouring in the fields escaped. 

ban 700 dead bodies havealready been dug out 

i» ruins,—and it is supposed that not less than 
are yet entombed. A college accommodating 
and their teachers is no longer traceable. 
- melancholy event does not end here. The 
ising Village of Ascoli has also suffered :—32 
ving fallen in, and the church being 

jwith the ground. More than 200 persons 

i there. Another small town, Barile, has 

ly disappeared ; and a lake has arisen from 
bowels oF the earth, the waters being warm 
togive a few anecdotes, as narrated by 

who have arrived in Naples from the scene 

+ horror. —“‘ 1 was travelling,” says one, “ within 
of Malfi when I observed three cars drawn 
ge. Ina moment the two most distant fell 
the earth; from the third I observed a man 
a boy descend and run into a vineyard which 
the road. Shortly after, I think about 


seconds, the third car was swallowed up. We 
d our carriage, and proceeded to the spot 
the man and boy stood, The former I found 
ified,—he was both deaf and dumb; the boy 
ed to be out of his mind, and spoke wildly, 
aly 
ins speech! 


recovered. poor man still 
ess.”— Another informant says :— 
fi and all around present a singular and 
choly appearance :—houses levelled or par- 

ly fallen in,—here and there the ground broken 
—large gaps displaying voleanic action, — 
p wandering about stupified,—men searching 
the ruins, — women weeping, — children here 
there crying for their parents,— and some 
ched examples of humanity carrying off arti- 
furniture. The authorities are nowhere to be 
"—A third person states, —‘‘I am from Malfi, 
was near a monastery when the earthquake 
A peasant told me that the water ina 
ighbou: + bem was quite hot :—a few moments 
I saw the building fall. I fell on the ground, 
aw nothing more. I thought that I had had 


The town of Malfi—or, Amalfi—is 150 miles 
m Naples, and about the centre of the boot: 
it is difficult, therefore, to gain information. 
he Government, I should add, sent a company of 
and miners to assist the afflicted nine days 
te earthquake /—and a medical commission is 
wet off to-morrow.—In conclusion, I may observe, 
# Vesuvius has for a long time been singularly 
—The shock of earthquake was felt slightly, 
gh sensibly, from Naples round to Sorrento. 
¢just heard that the shocks have not ceased 
the district of Malfi,—and it is supposed that 
agency is still active. Indeed, my informant 
es that an —~ will take place :—and 

wiablysome extraordinary phenomena may a) 
ihisneighbourhood. The volcanic iekenanions 
lave taken the direction of Sicily,—as reports 
arrived stating that the shocks were felt in 
ion far more strongly than in that of 
I shall send you further particulars as 

4 I can do so with certainty. 


WCIp 





Aone the multitude of minor advantages which 
Exhibition has conferred on the Londoners, 
‘the least is the thorough reform and restoration 
have taken place in the inscriptions of the 
of all streets, lanes and courts. We have 

ad to the progress of this reform on several 
occasions; and we are glad to observe that 

i it appears to be almost completed. The 

on has certainly been of the most general 

ster. We find traces of it in all quarters of 
town. In some of the newest streets of the 
_ ~ builders still persist in their absurd 
1 no conspicuous inscription at 
comers of “places,” “terraces,” &c., completed 
erday, and the names and localities of which 
h to scarcely a human being except the 


‘ 
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owners of the land and leaseholds. The mistakes 
and the inconveniences perpetually arising from 
this short-sighted are g the minor 
miseries of London suburban life. The evil, how- 
ever, of streets without legible names has very 
nearly ceased altogether in the central parts of the 
town and in the City; and the effect even on those 
who are in the habit of moving a good deal about 
is singular. In the more crowded ts of the 
City, for example, where courts and alleys with the 
most quaint and grotesque titles swarm on all 
hands, an observant pedestrian may pick up in the 
course of a short ramble quite a curious chapter of 
cross-readings,—and may certainly much improve 
the accuracy of his local knowledge. Before the 
completion of the late inscription reform it was no 
uncommon thing for the policemen—who are the 
peripatetic finger-posts of London—to be quite at 
a loss to tell the names of streets and places not 
within their immediate beat. There is now no such 
difficulty. All who run may read; and we find the 
good consequences in a sensible increase of facility 
in what the French call the ‘“‘circulation.” 

The Scottish papers report the death of Mr. 
William Nicol,—well known in Edinburgh as a 
lecturer on Natural Philosophy, and for many con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
‘‘His most valuable contribution to physical 
science,” says the Scotsman—‘‘and with which 
his name will ever be associated—was, his inven- 
tion of the single image prism of calcareous spar, 
known to the scientific world as Nicol’s Prism.” 

The Moneyers ceased to be a part of the Mint 
establishment on the 11th of July last; and the 
tenders for coining the public money, received in 
answer to more than one advertisement in the 
public papers, have one and all been at such high 
*« figures” that Government, on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir John Herschel, has now undertaken to 
coin for the public on its own account. Many 
of the workmen employed by the Company of 
Moneyers have been retained by the new Master; 
and a new coinage is, we are told, to be put in hand 
forthwith. It is uncertain, we believe, whether 
Mr. Wyon or Mr. Pistrucci will be retained on the 
new establishment; but it is understood that 
the old offices of “‘ Clerk of the Irons” and “ Chief 
Engraver” are, or will be, abolished, and that the 
title of “‘ Chief Coiner” will be given to the officer 
appointed in their stead. What the amount of 
compensation to the “‘Moneyers” has been, we 
have not heard. 

“There are two or three enterprises of import- 
ance,” says a correspondent, “‘required to be taken 
in hand and completed in order to afford to the 
inhabitants of this great city all the facilities for 
moving readily from place to place so eminently 
desirable in London. We want an extension of the 
South-Western Railway from Waterloo Road to 
London Bridge. We want Southwark Bridge 
opened without toll,—the Eastern Counties Railway 
carried from Shoreditch to somewhere about Fen- 
church Street,—and a new street between Holborn 
and Fleet Street. The opening of Cannon Street 
will not afford much relief so long as Southwark is 
kept virtually closed; and we cannot, therefore, 
hope to see any sensible abatement of the constant 
congestion which prevails all day long between 
King William Street and St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
The extension of the South-Western line to London 
Bridge would be an immense gain. It would at 
once create a new city of villas in the delightful 
fields which lie on that line within three or four 
miles of London. In the same manner, the intro- 
duction of the Eastern Counties terminus further 
into the City would accomplish two very desirable 
objects :—it would infinitely improve the position 
of that unlucky company,—and it would afford a 
new and excellent outlet for our confined City 
population. Those whom it may concern should 
look to these points.” 

As friends to education, we rejoice to see that 
the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland are triumphant 
over all obstacles. The reports published by the 
Presidents are most satisfactory. It appears that 
double the previous number of Roman Catholic 
students have this year matriculated at Galway; 
and in order to appreciate the significance of this 
fact, it must be recollected that Galway is the chief 








town of Connaught,—the most Roman Catholic 
province of Ireland. From Cork and Belfast the 
reports are equally cheering; and we observe that 
the Roman Catholic Dean of Residence at Cork 
has given his testimony that he can see nothing 
prejudicial either to faith or to morals in the work- 
ing of the new Colleges. We do not think we are 
premature in saying, that the Colleges are now 
securely established, and firmly supported by the 
public opinion of Ireland, 

In reference to a subject which has undergone 
a good deal of discussion in our columns, following 
on a question put by us [see Athen. No. 1138] in 
our notice of Barthold’s ‘ History of the Fruit- 
bearing Society,"—-we have lately been addressed 
by a correspondent, who calls attention to a recent 
essay on the ‘History of the Stage in Prussia,’ 
Prof. Hagen. In this the existence of a miscel- 
laneous tribe of “‘ English players,” and the per- 
formance by them and others of various pieces 
borrowed from the productions of our stage, 
distinctly traced in various cities of North Ger- 
many during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Their introduction seems to have been 
partly direct, perhaps through the Hanseatic 
connexion with England,—partly intermediate, 
from the Low Countries. As to the channel, some 
uncertainty in the details would result from the fact, 
as stated by Prof. Hagen, that “in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the name ‘ Low Country 
comedians’ included foreign players as well from 
England as from the Netherlands.” He also con- 
cludes that the ‘“‘English comedies were originally 
given in the Low Country language,” from a notice 
to that effect in the title of one of these, which ap- 
peared in the German at Bremen. The “players” 
are not to be confounded with the ‘‘ English vaulters 
and riders,” or with the ‘‘fidlers, pipers, and 
trumpeters” of that nation, who appear, as a pretty 
numerous class of vagrant performers in Germany, 
as early asthe second half of the sixteenth century.— 
The essay contains many curious notices of German 
travesties of English dramatic pieces, and details 
of the progress and success of the “English come- 
dians” :—among whom we find in 1611 a company 
of nineteen performers managed by one John Spen- 
ser, ‘‘Comedians from England and the Low Coun- 
tries” playing in the Baltic provinces and engaged 
on festival occasions at several princely courts, nat 
in North Germany alone. The latest sign of any 
direct influence of the English theatre on the 
German stage at this period is said to occur in 1682. 
—As the minutie of the subject belong rather to 
the special antiquities of the stage than to general 
literature, we shall not attempt to pursue them 
through the excerpts from town-records and other 
notices collected by Prof. Hagen. Our object is 
fulfilled by directing to his essay the attention of 
those who are expressly occupied in this field of 
inquiry. It will be found in a periodical entitled 
Neue Preussische Provinzial-Blitter, Konigsberg, 
1850, (Tag & Koch publishers,) Vol. X. Nos. 3 & 4. 

The New York papers continue to bring melan- 
choly accounts of the health of Mr. J. Fenimore 
Cooper, the great American novelist. Accordi 
to them, his long literary work is done,—and he is 
fast sinking to that rest which shall leave only his 
many (and some of them admirable) works to tes- 
tify of him. 

A correspondent travelling in Northern Ger- 
many sends us the following observations on the 

t social misfortune of the potato disease in the 

district through which he has lately passed.— 
** Knowing the interest which you take in all 
matters that involve social considerations and con- 
tingencies, I think you will be painfully interested 
in hearing that throughout the north of Germany 
the potato disease has made most rapid progress. 
When I left London, a short time ago, fears were 
beginning to be entertained for the crop im Ire- 
land. Many districts were then reported to have 
suffered severely from the blight :—but, so far as 
I am aware, no fears were then felt for the crop 
in the great potato-growing plains of the north ef 
Europe. Within the last seven days, I have passed, 
from Cologne to Berlin, through hundreds of miles 
of diseased roots,—and in many places the decay 
was so far advanced as to make the atmosphere 
quite intolerable. Already the effect of this cala- 
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mity is felt in the market price of food in these | 
countries,—and even in England it is next to 
impossible that its influence should not be serious. 
Few misfortunes could be greater than another 
neral failure of this great staple ; and those who 
oe it in their power to take precaution should | 
bestir themselves in time.—It is already bitterly 
cold in North Germany, and there is every pro- 
t of a severe winter to aggravate the calamity.” | 

Joint-stock companies are now in progress of 
being formed for promoting steam intercourse 
between the west of Ireland and America. The 
Daily News remarks :—‘“‘ The question to be solved 
is, not whether the voyage from New York to 
Galway can be made in so many hours less than 
that from Halifax to Liverpool, or whether the gain 
of time so attainable would compensate for the 
additional trouble of crossing Ireland by railway 
and taking ship again to pass the Channel,—but 
simply, what is the shortest and surest transit from 
the westernmost shore of one hemisphere to the 
easternmost coast of the other.” This is certainly 
the question, as it concerns the future of the two 
continents ; it is only to be inquired further, whe- 
ther this question is identical with the question of 
immediate commercial demand. That is the ques- 
tion for a joint-stock company. 

The Journal des Débats announces a munificent 
bequest which has just accrued to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris. Dr. Jecker, a physician emi- 
nent for his labours on the subjects of physiology 
and microscopic anatomy, has left a legacy of 
200,000 francs (8,000/.) for the foundation of an 
annual prize to be given to the author of the most 
useful work on organic chemistry. 

“As,” says a letter from Constantinople, “it has 
been established that the mountain chain which 
divides Greenland in its entire length is composed 
of formations resembling those of the Ural Moun- 
tains,—and as, therefore, there is reason to sup- 
pose that, like them, it may abound in mines of 
precious metal,—Mr. Godfrey Lund, a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Copenhagen, and 
Sir Walter Trevelyan, an English mineralogist, 
known for his exploration of the Faroe Islands, 
have sent into Greenland a commission of English, 
Danish and Norwegian mineralogists, to make 
borings in the mountains and in the adjacent 
lands, with a view to settling the question of the 
existence of precious metals.” 

A correspondent writes to us as follows.—‘‘ Han- 
over is a good instance of what railways may do, 
and are doing, for the great cities of the earth. 
This sombre and picturesque town—formerly dark 
and uninviting to the eye as the vast and almost 
barren plain on which it stands—is gradually ac- 
quiring a new character. The square of the rail- 
way station—a long, varied and agreeable building 
in itself—is now nearly completed; the gardens are 
formed ; the range of hotels is built up to the last 
story ; the two broad and handsome streets lead- 
ing towards the promenade in, front of the new 
palace are nearly finished ;—and altogether the 

und unoccupied a few years ago between the 
palace and the station is now covered with build- 
ings of a picturesque and princely aspect. Be- 
tween this new district and the old town of Han- 
over—-the Hanover of our first three Georges—- 
the Hanover of Leibnitz and Herschel—the 
contrast is very striking. Curiously enough, few 
English now visit Hanover. Generally, the guide- 
books tell the traveller that it is not worth seeing :-— 
but this is a great mistake. Independently of its 
intimate connexion with our history for more than 
a century,—a connexion closer and more personal 
than that of any other city on the Continent,—of 
the memories of its illustrious citizens, — of its 
possible reunion with the British Crown,—it has 
streets and aspects of most picturesque and 
Rembrandt-like beauty. Leibnitz’s house, in the 
Schmiedegrasse, is a gem of Middle Age archi- 
tecture, and would compose with great effect in a 
painting of serious and sombre interest. But the 
new power is changing the character of the archi- 
tecture,—as it is changing the character of the 
people. The form, situation and outward aspect 
of cities were chiefly determined of old by religion 
and feudalism. Generally, the first building was an 
abbey or a castle; other structures gradually arose 
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around the centre, and took somewhat of its charac- 
ter. The new power promises to be not lesseffective. 
A railway station soon becomes a centre of life and 
movement. Within its immediate radius, pulses 
go quicker,—time beats more regularly,—there, 
if anywhere, are action, vitality and progress. 
This quickening spirit is less evident in England 
than abroad,—for at home few of our towns are 
completely stagnant ; but the contrast between 
Crewe and Wells, for example, is sufficiently 
apparent. As a builder of towns, the Railway is 
a most beneficent as well as a most fertile power. 
In England we feel its social influences most in- 
tensely :—of what it can do for the Arts, and 
especially for Architecture, we have still in a 
great measure to seek illustrations at such places 
as Ghent, Heidelberg and Hanover.” 


SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, comprising, amongst other importaat works, CHUICE SPE- 
CIMENS by Turner, R.A., Mulready, R.A., Roberts, R.A., Stan- 
field, K.A., Webster, R.A., Hart, R.A., Uwine, R.A., Cooper, R.A., 

Jope, R.A., Lee, R.A. Cre: 7 i A.RK.A., Ward, 

-R.A., Egg, A.K.A., Pickersgill, A.R.A., Hook, A.R.A., Copley 
Fielding, John F. Lewis, Cattermole, Hunt, Leitch, Linnell, Lance, 
O'Neil, Armitage, Cross, &c. Open from Ten till dusk.—Ad- 
mission, 18. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 

GaUery, 5, Pall Mall East. 


The last Month of the Season, 


The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT ETNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
One ee uuder twelve years, half-price. Upen from 

‘en till Six. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, showing 
Southampton, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, and the magnificent Mausoleum, “The Taj 
Mehal,” the exterior by moonlicht, the beautiful gateway, and 
gorgeous interior, is exhibited daily, at Twelve, Three, and Eight 
oclock (immediately preceded by the CRYSTAL PALACE as a 
WINTER GAKDEN).—Admission,1s., 2s, 6d. and 38, Doors open 
half-an-hour before each representation. 


The GREAT DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 

LAND, ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE PAKK CORNER, 
by Messrs. Bartictt and Beverly.—An entire section of this 
grand SERIES of PICTURES is devoted to the Holy City, 
with its solemn and interesting associations, including BETH- 
ANY, MOUNT of OLIVES, GARDEN of GE S£ j 
VALLEY of JEHOSHAPHAT, POOL of SILOAM, 3} 
ZION, SITE of SULOMON’s TEMPLE, JEWs’ PLACE of 
WAILING, and the HOLY SEPULCIIRE,—with Magnificent 
Views of JERUSALEM. andaccompanied by GRAND SACKED 
VOCAL MUSIC. DAILY, at Twelve, Three, aud Eight o'clock, 
—Admission, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. ; Stalls, 28. 6d. 

ST. GEURGE’S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER. 

GREAT DIORAMA of the CITIES and SCENERY 
EUROPE will LEAVE LONDON in a few weeks, at the close 
of the Great Exhibition. — MR. CHARLES MAKSHALL’S 
GRAND TOUR THROUGH EUROPE | presents extensive 
PANORAMAS of the CITIES of EUROPE; Magnificent Sce- 
nery of the Danube, Italy, Rome and Venice, through Switzer- 
land, down the picturesque Khine, and home, the white cliffs 
of Britain.—Tourist’s Gallery, Leicester Square.—Admission, Is. ; 
Reserved Seats, 28. ; Stalls, 3s.— Daily, at Twelve, Three and Eight 
o'clock. Doors open half-an-hour previous to each Exhibition. 


of 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION.—All the MOST INTERESTING 
DEPOSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, be 
LECTURKED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—The PRESENT LECTURES are by J. H. Pepper. Esq., 
on the Application of IRUN and STEEL in the MANUPAG: 
TURES of the UNITED KINGDOM, now exhibiting in th 
CRYSTAL PALACE; and by Dr. Rachhoffner on the ELECTRO- 
METALLIC DEPOSITS there, illustrated by a SPLENDID 
SERIES of Messrs. Elkington’s SPECIMENS.—The Exhibition 
of the OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, magnifying objects 
upwards of 100,000 times their natural size.—The great ecopowy of 
COOKING by GAS explained.—A LECTURE on the HISTORY 
of the HARP, by Frederic Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Ilus- 
trations. —A SERIES of SPLENDID DISSULVING VIEWS.— 
DIVER and DIVING BELL, &e. &¢.— Admission, 18.; Schools, 
Half-price.— Open daily from hatf-past Teg till Five, and every 
evening from Seven till half-past Ten. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

RoyaL Society oF LiITERATURE.— Aug. 14.— 
The Earl of Carlisle in the chair.— Mr. Birch 
read a communication (in a letter addressed to 
himself) from Col. Rawlinson, containing an ac- 
count of the discovery of the annals of the king 
who built the great Palace of Koyunjik, iden- 
tifying him with the Sennacherib of Scripture. 
[The substance of this paper has been communi- 
cated by Col. Rawlinson himself to the Athe- 
neum, ante, p. 902.]—The Bishop of Gibraltar 
exhibited, and commented on some very perfect 
“rubbings” of hieroglyphic inscriptions on the 
door-posts of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, 
and on other Egyptian monuments, made by the 
sister of Dr. Lieder.—A conversation followed 
respecting the pretended recent discovery of an 
immense deposit of ancient Greek MSS., by a 
monk named Simonides, near Mount Athos.—It 
resulted in a general opinion that the monk is an 
impostor. 





Aug. 28.—Sir J. Doratt in te 
Secretary read a memoir by Sir as 
On one of the Egyptian Cartouches foung 
- hayes at Nimroud,’— This Kd 

with a reference to some im : 
by Mr. Birch, in a cimmneienion phe 
IIL, Second Series, of the Society’s Treen 
respecting the correspondence of the name A " 
re, or ubn-re, found on some remains at Ni 
with those of two Egyptian kings in the Ty 
Papyrus. Ubn was a well-known title of th 
sun ; and on a small scarabeus brought b Si 
Wilkinson from Thebes, a distinguished Phas 
of the eighteenth dynasty, Queen Amoun-ng 
het, is styled “Ubn-re (the shining sun) in 
foreign country.” This was the soverei wh 
erected the great obelisk at Karnak al 
many other grand monuments in Egypt; and w 
though called the wife and sister of Thothmes ‘ 
Third, reigned several years before he came to 
throne, and always took precedence of him when 
ever their names were mentioned on the ap 
inscription. The expression “in the foreig 
country” probably denotes her having been ¢f 
wife of a foreign prince before her marriage wit 
Thothmes the Third; and this may perhaps ex 
plain the prejudice which made him erase he 
name from the monuments after her death, Mar. 
riages of the Egyptian royal family with foreigner 
were frequent ; from such connexions were derived 
the claims through which Asiatic and Ethiopj 
kings, at various times, succeeded in obtainip 
the throne of Egypt ; and that intermarriages tog 
place between the royal houses of Egypt 
Assyria can scarcely be doubted. The conclusig 
of SirG. Wilkinson's communication threw consider. 
able light on the difficult question of the precise ex 
tent of the Egyptian conquests in Asia and Afric 
It fs evident that the Pharaohs contended for 
long series of years for the possession of parts a 
Mesopotamia and other provinces of Asia. 
conquests of the Pharaohs over the Ethiopians and 
the Negroes of Africa also date at a very early time 
and the monuments show that Osirtasen the Thi 
ruled in Ethiopia, though it appears that the 
Egyptian frontier was still formally continued 
at the second cataract, and that Osirtasen 
Third extended it to Samneh.-—Mr. Birch com 
menced reading a disquisition on the same subje 
—the limits of the Empire of the Pharaohs. 





FINE ARTS 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Berlin. 

I have spent the day in visiting the ateliers 0 
some of the most renowned sculptors of the Prus 
sian capital:—and I think some of your Ar 
readers—of whom, by the way, you have many 
this country—will be interested in hearing of tb 
chief works now in progress here. : 

Kiss, who has returned to Germany crowned 
new laurels, I am sorry to say, is not engaged in am 
new work of importance. I had the pleasure of in 
specting all his models of the famous ‘ Amazon 
group,—and so of tracing its history from the fi 
conception in the artist’s hands to the finished wo 
which has gained such universal applause m @ 
Crystal Palace. A most interesting history it 8, 
showing the laborious thought, the patient nw 
try, the beautiful and truthful elaboration of tb 
sculptor’s genius. The panther was modelled ra 
life ;—the Berlin Zoological Gardens supply O 
the original. There is in the Professor's ale! 
a colossal study of the Amazon’s head, a ’ 
the terrible energy, the heroic lineaments, an¢™ 
striking mixture of fear, disgust and moans 
still more finely rendered than either in the bron 
cast or in the zinc copy familiar to your ae 
Apropos of this statue, you quoted a few - Ye 
from some English newspaper a report to - 
that the Prince of Prussia re to “ 
our Queen the original, now standing on 2 pe 
of tne Berlin Siereeen bet with an —s 
doubt on your part as to the possible = —e 
report. Your doubt was well founded. e 
of Prussia could no more give our e 
‘Amazon’ group than Prince Albert = ah 
Louis Napoleon the Nelson Column. 
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— arose from the following circum- 
p stands at present on a pedestal 

the fine columns of Schinkel’s magnifi- 
—and behind the columns are the 
it frescoes of Cornelius. The three things 
inet as artists say, very indifferently. The 
wo ides the frescoes, the columns break the 
of the bronze figures. Besides which, the 
professor's work is now made to serve as a mere 
t to fill a vacant space. With a pardon- 

ride, Herr Kiss wished to have the group 
erat to England—but to the open 
in front of the Bauschule, or Academy of 
Pe tare, where it would have formed a fea- 
greof itself. The point was kept open some time: 
hat King Frederic William has now resolved that 
i¢ahall remain in its present position.—The Baron 
wo Printz—a noble pupil of the great sculptor, 
go himself an artist of rare promise—is engaged, 
rier Kiss's eye, and in his atelier, on a group— 
he Lion Slayer’—to serve as a pendant. The 
piitudes of this group are picturesque, and the 
compose well together. The face of the 
[jon-slayer contrasts finely with that of the Ama- 
m. The look is calm and noble, with no trace 
¢ arm in feature or in muscle. The raised axe 
gens familiar with its work, aud the struggling 
jm owns its master in the heroic figure above it. 
fis work is not near finished. Its modelling is 
ggeculation.—The only work recently executed 
Kis: is a fox-hunting piece, in four tableaux, 
~ picture by Kriiger. It is in high relief, 
gi has been cast in bronze, and placed over the 
wirnce to the painter’s study. The extreme 
heauty of the dogs and horses would be sure to 
mike these groups popular in England were casts 
gf them sent over. Perhaps Herr Kiss may take 
te hint—Professor Rauch is almost resting from 
jis labours, as he may well afford to do after the 
ificent monument of Frederic the Great ; and 

+ bust of Humboldt (a striking likeness of the 
bhnd and wise old man), a figure of General Yuk, 
mia small statue of Hope, are the only things 
tow under his hand. The last is intended asa 
present to the church of the artist’s native town— 
Arolsen, in Waldeck,—whither he has already 
gat two other statues of the same size, Love and 
hiith. The figure of Yuk—whose Life, by the 
ny, is now advertised in the Berlin papers as being 
inthe press—is of the heroic size. It is a com- 
nision from the King, and will be ready for cast- 
ing in afew weeks. Among the unexecuted works 
in this atelier is a group, ordered by the town of 
Weimar, of Géthe and Schiller ;—but some ques- 
tin about the means has arisen, to cause delay.— 
in Albrecht Wolff’s studio is an unfinished statue 
Schinkel, the architect of the Museum, by Tieck, 
~brother of the translator and commentator of 
Shakspeare,—intended for the hall of the Museum. 
Wolff is employed to finish it.—Professor Drake, 
Imayadd, is engaged on a statue of Rauch for the 


ame hall. Both are commissions for Frederic 
William. 


pint of 
got maseuD, 





Fivz-Art Gosstp.—-The increased extent of sur- 
hee on which the photographists are at present 
tperating cannot fail to bring increased advantages 
the architectural student more particularly. No 
lund can trace with such geometric fidelity the com- 
plicated forms of Gothic tracery, impart so mate- 

y the varieties of surface, or discriminate so ex- 
wily the delicate gradations of light and shade, as 
the photographer. For the presentment of such 
qulities on surfaces of larger dimensions than 
wal the world of taste is now indebted to M. 

Piot. Six transcripts, by him, from the 

Campo Santo at Pisa and the Cathedral Church 
Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence are given in 
first number of a recently published work, with 
‘precision of detail and elegance of style that 
. create no little astonishment in the respec- 
- authors of those edifices could they “revisit 
; glimpses of the moon.” This series of the 
qittogrmphie d'Ttalie Monumentale’ will make 

Tourist publishers look to their laurels and 

T ledgers ; while the draughtsman will in future 
sarely think it worth his while to devote his time 

* branch of topographic description in which his 

are superseded by means with whose accu- 


racy no human eye or hand can hope to compete. 
The value of this accuracy is especially enhanced 
in subjects such as M. Piot has here presented,— 
where sculpture forms so distinguishing a feature 
in the decorative parts that enrich the dry geome- 
tric details of construction. 


Unflagging in their endeavours to maintain the 
interest of their panorama—Messrs. Warren, Fa- 
hey and Bonomi have been induced even at this 
dull season of the year to open additional “ tab- 
leaux” to their well-known Panorama of the Nile. 
The subjects added represent the principal streets 
of Cairo—the Bab Zweyleh, and the Gooreyeh or 
chief bazaar :—-and the ceremonies are, those of 
the Dosch and the procession of the Mahmil. 


The Continental papers announce that the mag- 
nificent gallery of pictures belonging to the late 
Marquis Rinuccini, rich in master-pieces of the 
great Italian painters, will be sold by auction in 
the Rinuccini Palace, in Florence, on the Ist of 
May in next year. 

The inhabitants of Schaffhausen have been in- 
augurating a monument to the memory of the 
historian John von Muller in that, his native, town. 
The monument—-which is the work of the Swiss 
sculptor Oechslein—is composed of a colossal 
marble bust of the historian,—on a lofty granite 
pedestal, ornamented with a bas-relief, in marble, 
representing the Muse of History engaging Muller 
to write the great events of his country’s story. 
Below, inscribed in characters of gold, is the fol- 
lowing passage from one of Muller's own letters: 
—‘*T have never been on the side of party,—but 
always on that of truth and justice wherever I 
could recognize them.” 


From Aix-la-Chapelle, it is stated, that the King 
of Prussia has ordered the restoration of the Grand 
Hall of the Hotel de Ville, in which thirty-seven 
emperors and eleven empresses have been crowned. 


A letter from Mayence contains the following. 
—‘It is known that Mozart was painted twice 
only from the life :—once by the German painter 
Tischbein,—the other time by an Italian painter, 
Father Martini, of Bologna. Both pictures had 
disappeared. In recently taking an inventory of 
the effects of a former violinist of the Grand Duke 
of Hesse-Darmstadt’s Chapel, the first of these 
pictures was found, signed with the autograph 
monogram of Tischbein. The immortal author 
of ‘Don Giovanni’ appears here in a coat of 
French fashion, green in colour, large frill, waist- 
coat of yellow satin, and powdered wig. Two 
inhabitants of Mayence—M. Arntz, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, and M. Schulze, the organ- 
ist—who knew Mozart personally, affirm that the 
portrait presents a striking likeness ;—and the 
former adds, that the costume given is precisely 
that which Mozart was accustomed to wear when 
he played on the piano at the Court of the Elector. 
This portrait differs essentially from all the engraved 
likenesses of Mozart. Most of these were probably 
taken from a medal struck, in 1784, at Munich, in 
honour of the great musician.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Haymarket. — ‘Grandmother Grizzle’ is the 
name of a new piece produced at this theatre. 
The adaptation from the French vaudeville, found- 
ed on ‘Ma Grand’mire,’ the celebrated song by M. 
Béranger, has been accomplished with characteris- 
tic breadth of effect by Mr. Buckstone. To the 
dialogue and situations of ‘La Douairitre de 
Brienne’ he has made many additions,—placing 
the scene at Chudleigh, in Devonshire. He has 
also contrived to give a thoroughly English tone to 
the sentiments; and has done much to conciliate 
an English audience towards the experiment of 
tolerating a single-character piece. Mrs. Fitz- 
william has to support the weight of the imper- 
sonation. Grandmother Grizzle, finding fault with 
all things and persons, and then melted to gene- 
rosity by a bottle of wonderfully old wine, had in 
this lady an artistic representative. The scene is 
one of great difficulty,—dependent on what may 
be termed ‘‘histrionic interpretation ;” and this, 





Mrs. Fitzwilliam gave to it with elaborate effect. 


At its close, the versatile actress had to re-a 

as Griselda’s grandson, little Steve Pinchbecke ; and 
she astonished the audience by the readiness and 
facility with which she rrmentie | a new and opposite 
character. Mr. Buckstone acted as chorus to the 
principal part, in the person of a drunken butler, 
whose wonder at his mistress is broadly and dash- 
ingly portrayed.—English audiences, as we have 
intimated, have to be educated into relishing such 
a piece as this,—which, from its necessary mono- 
tony, becomes tedious if not so understood as to 
be thoroughly appreciated in its commencement 
and progress. When the intelligence of the house 
has become sufficiently informed as to the nature 
and design of the monodrama, its indisputable 
merits will be sure to command attention. —‘ Grand- 
mother Grizzle’ may be accepted as a worthy pen- 
dant to ‘ Monsieur Jacques.’ 


O.ympic.—A farce, founded on the French aneec- 
dote of the barber who cut his customers’ throats, 
and disposed of them to a pieman next door, was 
produced here on Monday. It is entitled ‘I’ve 
eaten my Friend; and deals with the terrors of 
Mr. Jellytop (Mr. Compton) a lodger at a meat-pie 
shop in Whitechapel, who detects at dinner a 
button, marked F.D. in his pie. Forthwith, he 
imagines all the horrors related of the French 
barber :—an account of whom he had recently read. 
At the climax, however, of his perplexity, his friend, 
a ‘fraternal democrat,” appears,—and an expla- 
nation is given of the process by which the button 
found its way into the pie. A secret connected 
with the pieman’s business enhances the mystery 
to be cleared up. The ingredients of his cuisine 
are peculiarly delicate and savoury,—being, in fact, 
game supplied by poachers; and poor Jellytop’s 
horror is increased by the consciousness that he had 
actually liked thedish! The suspicion that he has 
the appetite of a cannibal is intolerable,—and the 
effect is irresistibly humorous. In this sort of 
character Mr. Compton is inimitable. He gives 
to it, however trifling or absurd, a classical im- 
portance :—the aridity of his style greatly con- 
ducing to this effect. 


Sr. James’s.—The Bateman children have ap- 
peared since our last notice in Shylock and Portia, 
and in Macbeth and his lady:—the fourth act 
of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ and the first and 
second of ‘Macbeth’ being the parts selected. The 
system of imitation on which these children have 
been instructed becomes more apparent as the cha- 
racters iri which they appear are multiplied. All 
Edmund Kean’s points are retained in the Shylock, 
-—and Mr. Macready’s are closely copied in the 
Macbeth. Some traditional tincture of Mrs. 
Siddons, too, has beenimparted to Kate; but the 
more violent speeches—suchas ‘‘ I have given suck,” 
&c.—are omitted :—probably because it was felt 
that their effect as proceeding from the lips of a 
child would be too ridiculous). The virago was, 
however, epitomized with more than sufficient 
audacity; and the laughter produced by the exag- 
gerated, though highly trained, effort furnished the 
best comment on the outrage here committed on 
all that is sound in art and sacred in poetry. The 
house on Monday was crowded :—the diseased taste 
for precocious exhibition being with the vulgar a 
kind of passion. The audience was of a very 
mixed character,—not of that select order usually 
seen at this theatre. 


SapLer’s WELLS.—This theatre is trying the 
experiment of comedy :—which recent additions to 
the company enable the management to cast effi- 
ciently.—Holcroft’s ‘ Road to Ruin’ was produced 
on Wednesday, with success. The Old Dornton 
of Mr. Barrett had in it something of the smack 
of former times. He is an actor who has founded 
himself on such models as Dowton and Munden, 
—and gave the banker and father with breadth and 
pathos. Mr. Ray was Silky,—and acted it with 
that genial aptitude which has more than once in- 
duced us to distinguish him from the herd of subor- 
dinate performers. But the most remarkable hit 
of the evening was Mrs. Marston’s Widow Warren. 





Since Mrs. Glover’s it has not been equalled. 
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When we add, that Mr. Hoskins was Goldfinch and 
Mr. H. Marston Harry Dornton, it will be seen 
that the leading parts were supported by adequate 
representatives. 





MostcaL AND Dramatic Gosstp. — The first 
performances out of London of the amateur actors 
playing for the Guild of Literature and Art are 

, for November the 10th and November the 
12th, at Bath and Bristol. 


The Constitutionnel of Paris speaks in the highest 
praise of a prodigy whose name is Paladilhe,—the 
very young son of a physician at Montpellier, and 
whose power and precocity in music are said to be 
almost without precedent save in the case of Mozart. 
This is news, as we have a hundred times said, 
which, however welcome, cannot be received with- 
out grave solicitude by those who count up the 
instances of wreck and waste caused by too eager 
an acceptance and too feverish a developement of 
what may be called infant genius. 





MISCELLANEA 


Approaches to Windsor C ‘astle.—The long talked 
of extensive -athsrecensctng in the approaches to 
Windsor Castle were commenced last week by order 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, after the plans and under the direction of 
Mr. Page, the Government architect. The massive 
iron gates, stone buttresses, and palisading connected 
with the lodge at the grand entrance to the Castle 
by Park Street, have been removed, and the lodges 
at the entrance to the Long Walk taken down. Two 
magnificent gates are to be erected here :—the one 
leading to the Castle to be reserved for the sole use of 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family,—and the other 
for the use of the public in passing and repassing to 
and from the Long Walk. The design of these 
gates has been completed some time since by Mr. 
Page, and is very elaborate; the ornaments include 
the arms of every British monarch from the time of 
the Norman conquest. The gates are to be con- 
structed on a new self-acting principle, and by which 
they will be made to open and close as the carriages 
approach and depart without the assistance of the 

ate-keeper. The high road to Old Windsor by 
rogmore has been stopped, the Hope Inn and all 
the buildings in that neighbourhood have been taken 
down, and henceforth the road will be used only asa 
carriage drive to the residence of Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent. The old wall inclosing the 
Home Park by Fryingpan Walk will be immediately 
pulled down,—and several vistas have already been 
made by the felling of trees in the avenue leading in 
the direction of the keeper's lodge by the old Waterloo 
= The park paling on the Frogmore side of the 
ng Walk will be taken away and replaced by an 
invisible fence :—the alteration will add much to the 
beauty of this matchless avenue. The Royal property 
adjoining Frogmore Lodge, and known as Shaw 
Farm, consisting of about 500 acres of arable and 
meadow land, will shortly be given up by its present 
tenant to Prince Albert, for the purpose of being con- 
verted into a model farm by his Royal Highness, and 
the old dairy at Frogmore will be removed thither. 
Times. 
Egypt.—A report of M. Guigniaut, member of the 
French Academy, to the government, onthe voyageof 
discovery made by M. Lotteri de Laval in Arabia and 
Egypt, has been published. A catalogue is appended 
of the bas-reliefs and casts, numbering 684, which 
have been the result of that mission.—The French 
Assembly have voted 3,120/. for continuing the exca- 
vations at Nineveh and exploring Mesopotamia; and 
1,200. for clearing out the Temple of Serapis, 
discovered among the ruins of Memphis,—and for 
transporting to France the objects of Art which are 
discovered. This monument offers many remarkable 
features. It dates from the period when the Greek 
ceremonies were mixed with those of the primitive 
Egyptian.—Architect. 








‘To CorresrospEents.— J. D.—A Railway Traveller — 
X. A. P.—A Member of the Society of Frends—J, U.— 
received. 
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VISITATION TOUR in 1850, 
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LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

Established by Royal Charter, in the reign of K 

"Exchange, Cornhill, and oy 
ife Department difrayed by be 


the First, for LIFE 


JOHN LAURENCE, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE cama 
; established by Act of Parliament in 1&4\~ 
Pall Mall, London; 97, Geo: 
1 Glasgow ; 4, 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 
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1,000 a ol 100 0 ‘0 10 
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GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Pall Mall. 
eee sis -* extertained, and Loans 


TRE @ 


security. 
based rience of 62,000 Assurers. 
cs pra sur : lool, Age 20, WM. 1ls.7d.; 


53, 8d. 
od. ; 30, 2. 6s. ; 40, 32. 18. 10d. 
mi RIDGES, Actuary and Secretary. 


yN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


NDO 
E OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


_ ONE- HALF TO FOUR Sir Tas. f 
after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
a ne as riod of division, will PAR- 
iy BPOUR- Fl THS of the Net Profits of the Society 
arith Mi mer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
ape ae and according to the conditions contained in 

tn oepectus and Act of Parliament. 

gn ums required by this Society for insuring young 
— Jower than in many other old-established offices, 
oes ‘are fully protected from all risk byan ample guaran- 
addition to _ accumulated funds derived from the 


fund in 
eats of Premiums: HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
ESTABLISHED 1841. 


ARLES 
EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 23, Pall Mall. 
the ten years this Society has been established, more 
During Thousand Two Hundred Policies have been issue: 
Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Ti housand 


g to upwards of Fifty 





Covering 
etting Anngal T° F 
fas Society is ste only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 


7 ti 





Lives. 
lower rates than at most other Offices. 

et perc Per annum was added to the policies at 

4 of 
eect f Proposals, and every other information, 
se Fofthe Becretary at 1th Nip + ag or on applica- 
Socie Agents in the co 
wang ofthe Societys eee RISON, Actua 
c. Dow aL AS SINGER, 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET 
fy BRANCH : 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


is! 1806, 
liey Holders’ Capital, £1,1 
Annual fa 4 £150,000. Bonuses ae. £743,000 
(hims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001, 450. 


‘resident. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
The Rev. James Snore, Chairman. 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
B “alexander, Esq. | William Ost 
% Apsley Pellatt, "Esa 


"Becretary. 





Judd, Esq George Round, — 
Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Hon, Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone, E 
Maugham, Esq. Capt. William John Williams. 
J. A. B t, Esq. Director. 





‘ohn Maclean, M.D. F.8.S.,29,U pper Montague-street, 
Montague-square, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE pposers ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 





ples of the Saati of Be Poentems by the Surrender of 








Date Bam Bonuses added subse- 

a | Original Premium. uently,to be further 
| Insured. * creased annually. 

is | £2500 [£79 1010 Extinguished | £1223 2 0 

wl 1000 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 

me | 100 3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 


HOMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES.—These } 


Needles have been celebrated for the last half esntayy. and 
are unsurpassed in excellence. They are manufactured of the best 
spring steel, have highly-finished taper points, and perfectly bur- 
nished drilled eyes. Sold in every variety of fancy 
boxes and cases adapted for presents, by Owen, 98, Oxford-street 
Milkin, 161, Strand ; Looker, 42, Leadenhall street, City ; and by 
many tapers THOMAS" BOULTON, Manufacturer, ‘London, 
on each paper. 


RNAMENTAL CLOCKS. —Recently received 

from Paris, a large variety of Fourteen-day CLOCKS, 

to strike the hours and half-hours, in Ormolu, Marble and 

China, The designs are pastoral and historical, and include 

a few of great merit in the style of Louis XIV. The priceis four, 
five, and seven uineas each, and upwards, 

A. B. YORY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the 

Statue of. the Duke of Wellington. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOP ES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note we sa 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 
quires for 1s.; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. er 100, Best Sealing 
at 14 sticks for ty Card Plate engraved for 2s. 6d. ; 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. choice Collection of Dre ssing Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelo; Boxes. 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILL IAM LOCK: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond- -street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage free. 


*x* The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11s. 
and 


per case of six bottles. 
V7 LKING Cc O., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e, 
Beg seupecetatiy 6 a —_ attention to their Establishments, 
= RKEGENT-STREET, } LONDON; 
” MOORGATE: STREET, 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
a either of which a pinces they have always an extensive stock of 

their own pr 

The Patentees feel | the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.’s process,” offer 
no pessentes for their manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
eplating and Gilding as usual. 




















FASTERN COUNTIES AND NORFOLK 
RAILWAYS, 
BRICK LANE, 
DEPOTS AT { DEVONSHIRE STREET, > STATIONS. 


pepe 
Messrs & A. PRIOR, the Managers of the NORFOLK and 
EASTERN ‘cout NTIES © COnL COMPANY, give notice to the 
ublic, that on and after Veaey- the 1th” instant, they will 
prepared to deliver the celebra 
STAVELEY COALS, ALL LARGE, Per Ton. 
Within five miles of Brick Lane or Stratford Stations, aay 17a. Od, 
Sixpence per Ton per mile additional after that d nee. * 
The Public may rely upon the UNIFORM SIZE and QUALITY 
of these Coals. 
They are also Bain mag to deliver the very BEST SUNDER- 
LAND COALS, mely :— 
LAMBTON’ zs HETTON’S, or STEWART’S, 
Well screened and free from small, delivered within And Ton. 
Sve: miles from Brick Lane, which includes Strat- 6d. 
NE Mo 0.00. 000050 00 10.50.00 cnccegagereragoc gece cnsssess 
Sixpence per Ton per mile additional after that distance. 
The Poor will be supplied at Brick Lane, Devonshire Street, and 
Stratford Stations, wit Saveey Coals, at 9d. per Cwt. 
Dealers and other carts loaded at the Depots 


Cash on or before delivery yo 

It is particularly requested that a crossed cheque be sent on 
giving an order. 

All orders to be addressed to Hewes. PRIOR, at the above Sta- 
tions ; or at the Company’s Offices, Cheapside ; or to the care 


of Messrs. PICKFORD & COMPANY, at their various Receiving 
Houses in the City and West Eud, as under :— 


CASTLE, WOOD-STREET. UNION HALL, UNION-ST., 
395, OXFORD-STREET. BOROUGH. 

158, REGENT-STREET. 9, SOUTH WHARF- ROAD, 
WHARF, 1 & 2, CITY-ROAD.| PADDINGTON. 


1, HUNTER-STREET, OLD | RED LION-YARD, PRINCES- 
KENT-ROAD. STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Bish te Station, 8 b 














Mlity) pote, | _ Sum Bonuses | Total with Additio 
he | Insured. | added. | to be further increase 
mi | i807 | £900 | £98919 1 £1882 12 1 

im | 10 1200 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 

i | 1820 5000 | 8558.17 8 8558 17 8 











and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
bto the A ts of the O Office, in all the principal towns of the 
om, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 





LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 7, Lothbury, London. 


Pemberton Fred in Heywood, Esq. Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
Frederick Dickson, Es a | 


ALFRED 


irectors. 
tvs Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James Maxwell, Esq. 
rr Dickson, Esq. | Charles Snel! Paris, Es: 
—j Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, . 


Lieut.-Colonel Tulloch. 
James Lancaster, Esq. | The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. 


inten of every description can be effected with this 
he last 
ory division of profits is shown in the following 























Plies of a made to the sums assured under 
of twelve years’ standing. 
¢ ES Se 
Sa$j 5 Total Sum | 3242 
Paks #23 eae Addition | Assured, in- | 25 2-3 
Eb a8 in 1851. | gludin pre secee 
Ans] E< — us.) 55 55 
Y | = 
ears, é. £.8d4. £3. d@ 
Faaiea0 .,| “Jo 5,000 | 33519 8| 5,908 8 6 52 
"2 «| 18 2,000 | 153 1 7 2,390 19 11 64 
yim “t 22 500 | 34 3 0) 693 3 0 53 
he ie 12 900 | 68 1 0 107310 7 67 
| 13 5,000 | 284 0 6! 5937 1 1 65 
i se 13 5,000 ' 253 4 0' 5,819 17 10 29 
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ith the premiums paid, will be 
tokigh os @f por cent. tren then = 
& shorter duration have received proportionate 


J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 








ANTRGRE SRE Y 


HERE SHALL WE GO THIS MORN 
ING ?”—Such is usually the query ov& the letehiad> 
table with visitors to London. 
can admire the most beautiful s 


t us answer the question. If you 

imens of Papier Maché manu- 
facture which are produced in this country, displayed in the most 
attractive forms—if you want es handsome or useful Dressing Case, 
Work Box, or Writing Desk— ou need any requisite for the 
work-table or toilet—or if you po re to see one of the most i Te 
em mporsunee ® in London gon, then yon wit will goto MECHI’S, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL-STREET, near the Indi: a House, in whose show-rooms you 
may "lounge away an hour very 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH Ly & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth B: as the important advantage of searching 
pap ene into the y i-t of theteeth, and cleaning them 
in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous 
forthe hairs notcoming loose,1s. An improved Clothes Brush, 
that cleans in a third part of the usual time, and incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with 
the durable unbleached Russian bristles,which do not soften 
like common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved graduated 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most 
surprising and successfulmanner, Genuine Smyrna Sponge. — 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled 
secure to heir customers the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware’ of the words“ From Metcalfe’s’’adopted by 


a METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent momned ay Acidities, Heartburn Headache, 
Gout, and sntigustion s pote it is ‘admirably adap' ted 
for Females and Ch once MIN & CO., Dispensing 
Chemists, 172, New v5 te t, (General _ for the Tiaprovell 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


HARACTER PRON BARD WRITING... po 


Mr. WARREE, of 9, Roy =| 
continues, with Great success, to "DELINEATE Ti THE, CHARAC: 
bi F INDIVIDUALS hom THEIR HANDWRITING. 
an desirous of cates his Art, are invited to forward a 
~ men of their ordina riting, together with 13 postage- 
stamps,a nd a mention of their age, to the above address. 














; Oilmen and 





‘ASHIONABLE WEDDING CARDS and 


7 ENVELOP. stamped in silver, with flowe! 
crests, and a t Home C: eo &e. ;  Bogravingot 
all kinds b. the first talent; a Lady and Gentle 's Arms 
paled in a highly-finished wabenasiear drawing, for 2ls.; a Ream 
of best cream-laid Paper, and 500 Envelopes, all stam: with your 
crest, for 2ls., engraved without charge—H. DOLBY, Heraldie 
Engraver, Draftsman, and Stationer, 56, Regent-street, ect, Quadrant, 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A ¥y: valuable, 

newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat > Peceebginam 

the size of a Walnut, to discern 7 objects at a distance o! 
from four to five miles, which is found to be i: ae at 
Bxhibises and toS ORTSMEN. “GENTLEMEN and GA 

KEEPERS. Price 1. 10a. sent free—TELESCOPES. A new and 

most oe IN’ bah gg ype in TELESCOPES. 








possessing such 
extrao’ that some, 3} inches, with om an an extra eye 
piece, will show Gietnetly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 


the Double Stars. The: rsede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the waleteens 1 “ et, Shooting, Military purposes, &o.— 
Opera and Race-course lasses with wonderful po 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant. —tnval uable 
newly-invented preserving Soogaaies. Invisible and all kinds of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.— Messrs. 

& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, ond Salad, 
and by its tonic ont invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the fi 

The daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safe gee to health. 

d by the Proprietors, Lea & Penrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
epost, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester; and also b; 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
erc ts, London ; and by the 
Dealers in § pate. doch Suattent ane a e 

‘o guard against im ons, see e names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bott) tle. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS, is strongly d for Softeni Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Sein. and in giving it a 
looming and charming appearance, sone at once a most a 
perfame and delightful etic. I ly remove Tan, 
un-burn, Redness, &c., and by sel balsamic and healing qualities; 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &€., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or waanen and, by’ con- 
tinuing its use only for a short time, the skin wi become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and ti cee perfectly clear and 
penntifel Sold in bottles, price 28. 9d.; h directions for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and LL, 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU 

BARRY’S HEALTH- RESTORING FOOD for INVALLDS 
and INFANTS. 

THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

the only natural, pleasant, and effectual umety (without medi- 

cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 

in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 

bilious complaints, however deeply La on), 


yepe ja (ind: 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, henstoarn, iakoleners 





























eru 

tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stom ry, at 
sea, and under all other ye debility in the aged as 
weil as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, para ysis, &e. 


A few — of 50,000 cures : 
: from she Right } Hon. the Lord Stuart 


lenta Arabica Food, and | 


Stuart de Decies.” 
Cure, No. 49,832 :— oie years’ inde je agony dys 
pepsia, nervo' t fi 





coug’ 

he stomach, and vomitings have been re- 
moved by Du Barry's epadiens food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, 
line, Cy? F Dies, Norfolk.” 

80 :—“ Twen nag, ia po constipation, 
indluation, aa debility, which I had su mien, 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have ve been feo 
tually cured by Du im a very short time.—W. BR. 


a FS a Anthony. ij nt eous debility, 
Sure, No. 4. ” care nervousness, 
2, and be meee, for Penich - servant had cone 


with cramps, spasms, 
sulted the Savles of many, ‘tove t been effectually pomneved ad 


Barry’s delicious food ina very shorttime. I ge ington hoo 
ng SO an. aypaieee— —Rev. John W. Flavell, Ri 

Gare Ne No. ye — Three years’ excessive nervousness, with 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which m 
life very miserable, have been ically removed by, D uu Barrys 
food.—Alex. Stuart, A eee 

Similar testimonials from ee ae ., Barrister-at- 
Law, King’s Coll » Comat ing’ 60 years from 


partial paralysis, regain the use of tis ite ee na very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
months the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, _— a cure of 
functi ers ; jomas Woodho: gun Bromley, record- 
ing the cure of a lady from conetipetion and 

—| 9 liza cobs, of Nazing ; 

cure of exigeuse nervousness, indi 

gath er: Migs Elizabeth Yeoman, ive a 
cure 7 103 ears’ d ‘spepsia ~ nervous evitability 1 Drs. Ure and 
Harve: ames Shorland, No. 3, Sydney-terrace, 

— ste 8 


a han 


3, Sy jing, 

iment, a cure of dropsy ; James 
Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, with 

“Showe —_ hes obtained 50,000 

ofthe’ above bove and many other ge | 
other modes of treatment, 


ithe @ 


s & measure of preca’ ot Brvalentn Anbicn Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and a imitations, Messra, Du arry & Co. have 
appointed such agen ip London and the country. whose high 

respectability is an aadit onal guarantee to t ublic of the 
genuineness of thei health restoring food. Thus in London are 
agents—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, 2 Piccadill sBurveyors to = 
Majesty the Queen; Hedges & Butler , 155, 
through all tad! 


respects le grocers, chemists, and medicine venders. 
In canisters, itably ag for all climates, an Li in- 
Geet. 5 ~" ng Ry Ib. 3 meee — my bIb. . 10 Sn 

e 10'1b. an es on - 
office order.—Du Barry & Co., 127, New wv Bond-et reet, London. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —The Universal and 
most nae mae — for all Diseases incident to Females. 
—The invigorati ing qualities of this medicine are 
80 pooslier, that Laz Mf all aeotoatl su ering from any of the dis- 
ich they are more particularly subject, may, with con- 





fidence, have recourse to it for relief, a few doses of which will 
shortly eitoviate ¢ r and ulti y restore them to 
pede pp Ih 
whether taken at the crit o 

turning the meridian of life, ind its beneficial effects are acknow- 
ledged by numberless mothers of al dru 


Strand, a 


families Bold by alt 
and at Professor 't, 964, 
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A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


A SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA. 

Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in 
Schools, with a numerous collection of Original Easy Exer- 
cises. By the Rev. T. LUND, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's 
College. 12mo. boards, 3s. 6d. 

“* His definitions are admirable for their simplicity and 
clearness.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

“ In order to ascertain how far the Author's performance 
comes up to his design, we have paid particular attention to 
those places where the learner is most likely to stumble upon 
acknowledged difficulties. ...In all these we have much reason 
to admire the happy art of the Author in making crooked 
things straight, and rough places smooth. The Student must 
be hopelessly obtuse who does not, in following the guidance of 
Mr. Lund, obtain increasing light and satisfaction in every 
step of his way ; and such, too, is the strictly scientific as well 
as simple nature of the course pursued, that he who makes 
himself master of it, will have laid a firm foundation for an 
extensive and lofty superstructure of mathematical acquire- 
ment.” —THE EpUcaTor. 

Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell. 

NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*THE WIFE'S SISTER.’ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 
FOUNDED ON FACT, 
By Mrs. HUBBACK (Niece of Miss Austen). 
And immediately, in 3 vols. 


THE DEATH-FLAG. 


By Miss CRUMPE, 
Author of ‘ Geraldine of Desmond,’ &c. &c. 
W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street ; 
Who undertakes to PRINT and PUBLISH for AUTHORS on 
moderate terms. 


*x* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Now ready, royal 8vo. with a a? and Fifty Engravings, 
] 


price 1. 18. 
‘THE RAIL ROAD BOOK of ENGLAND. 
By EDWARD CHURTON. 

“ It is needless to say that a work actually setting forth the most 
suitable routes to all the stations in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, must prove of inestimable value to all engaged either in 
the pursuit of pleasure or in the transaction of business; and the 
information, now for the first time furnished to the public, will 
epare many trom the bewilderment and inconvenience heretofore 
suffe from the want of that knowledge which this volume im- 
parts.”— ver. 

“A table of routes is given, of which every one who has en- 
deavoured to thread the mazes of ‘junction’ or * loop’ lines, by the 
aid of Bradshaw, iu order to shape his course for any station, will 
find to his advantage.”— Atlus. me 

“ Besides the available published authorities, Mr. Churton has 
received much original information from persons connected with 
the vicinities."— Spectator. 

“The views of noblemen’s and gentlemen’s seats are neatly exe- 
cuted, and the whole work is carefully and well done.” : 

Morning Advertiser. 

“Mr. Churton has been pre-eminently successful in aceom- 

lishing his Herculean undertaking, and has placed his work 

yond the danger of failure.”— Bell's Messenger. 

Published by E. Churton, 26, Holles-street ; and sold by every 
Bookseller in Town and Country. 


In 1 vol. double foolscap, with Coloured Charts, 15s. 6d. 
CONCISE HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL, and GENEALOGICAL ATLAS, 
By HENEAGE LOWTH. ~ 
Showing, at one glance, the different Sovereigns of England, 
rance, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Sicily, &c., w ho, with their de- 
gcendants, have governed those nations; together with the prin- 
cipal Battles and Events which have occurred in their reigns : 
forming a valuable work for Schools and Private Tuition, and 
likewise an elegant and useful addition to the library table. Asa 
Book of Reference to the Student in History, or even ie ss a 
e value 
of the work is enhanced by its being the only one of the kind pub- 
lished in England.—Also in the Press, A SMALLER EDITION, 
for the use of Schools. ; ‘i 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; H lton & Co. IL - 
ton: J. Glover. 











cellaneous Reader, it will prove of the highest utility. 








MISS LYNN’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
EALITIES; a Tale. By E. Lynn. 
** Miss Lynn is wivning her way with sure and steady steps 
to the higher ranks of artist excellence—on all pvints she is earnest, 
eioquent. and bold."—Atlas, . 

“ The author, a lady, writes with the hand of a giant ; her work 
reveals some of the most awful and appalling secrets that are con- 
nec! with humanity—its crimes, its sufferings, and its en- 

jurances.”— Weekly Dispatch. | a 

“ Asa literary performance, Miss Lynn's work is one of great 
power, artistic skh, and of the most absorbing interest: few per- 
sons Will be able to lay it aside after once dipping into it.” 

Morning Post. 

“It is impossible to read this novel without being excited and 

moved to the very depths ofsympathy.”—Globe. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


OTTFRIED WEBER'S THEORY of MUSI- 
CAL COMPOSITION. 

A New Edition, Edited by JOHN BISHOP, containing upwards 
of one thousand pages, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. whole cloth, Scania, 
price 3ls, 6d. Also, 

CZERNY’S NEW PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
ofMUSICAL COMPOSITION. Translated by JONN BISHOP. 
3 vols. folio, each 318, 6d. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER’S (Master of Beet- 
hover) COMPLETE THEORETICAL WORKS. Translated by 
the lete ARNOLD MERRICK, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

CHERUBINI’S COUNTERPOINT and 
ae Translated by J. A. HAMILTON, 2 vols. 8yo, 31s. 6d. 


Dr. BOYCE’S COLLECTION of CATHE- 
DRAL MUSIC. A New Edition, by JOSEPIT WARREN. In 
3 large folio vols. of upwards of 1,300 pages, price 6. 6s. 

London: R. Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, Publishers to 
Her Majesty. 
New Catalogues, gratis and postage free. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


I. 


EIGHT YEARS in SYRIA, 


PALESTINE, and ASIA MINOR, from 
1842 to 1850. By F. A. NEALE, Esq,, late 
attached to the Consular Service in Syria. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

pubiiebod a amepaieat Mean ne ne regent Ranta 

“ A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar 


with the East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humvured 


manner. A great deal of information is to be found in his 


pages.”—Athenawm. 


IL. 
MRS. MATTHEWS; or, 


FAMILY MYSTERIES. By Mrs. TROL- 
LOPE. 3 vols. (Jmmediately.) 


Ill. 


MARIAN WITHERS, By GERAL- 
DINE E. JEWSBURY, Author of ‘Zogr, 
‘Tue Hatr Sisters,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“One of the noblest works of Sction that has been for some time 


pg nn in this gr Oba a 

cleverer novel could not have been written.”— Messenger, 

“A clever and brilliant book, full of the results of co 
i? Es Pi pare an) Muctones somind one of Douglas Jer- 
rold. * Marian Withers’ will take high rank amon p 
fictions.”— Weekly News. — Oe 


IV. 
ALBAN, a Tale. 
*Lapy ALicg.’ 3 vols, 
Colburn & Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
IT ERODOTI PARADOXA ; or, the Natural 
~ Philosophy of Herodotus investigated. Intended to assist 
the Student, by the Exposure of the false Hypotheses and Theories 
of the above Author, and to supply, as far us possible, correct Ex- 
planations, &c. Translated from the German of KRAUFFER, by 


G. WRIGHT, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Published by Whittaker & Co. 


By the Author of 








NEW POEMS. 
Now ready, in post Syo. price 48. 6d. cloth lettered, 
ERSES. By HAZLEFOOT ARDEN, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. in one vol. 18mo, cloth ‘beards, 
A NEW EDITION OF 
VISIT to the SEA SIDE. By the Author 


; of* Cousin Elizabeth, ‘ Little Crumbs,’ ‘ Morning Lessons,’ 
c. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 
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Now ready, — = 2 ie loth, price 26 eah win 


‘arts, pi . 
OL. II. HUNT'S HANDBOOK To T 
netenc tl FFICIAL CATALOGUES: HR 
natory Guic atural Productions and Manat = 
=xhib ¥ of all Nations, 199 wae 
Mining Records.’ Thiy Edit 
@ correct acomn of is chin ra 
“ The amount of scientific Knowledge here eitien 
small volumes is astonishing; and this knowled 
encyclopzedian character, such as mi i] 
books,—but fresh and recent on a!l gut 
departments of science. The most in: 
bition while it is open—we have no do 
come hereafter one of the most Pop 
of the actual gathering of the nations.”—Aé ne 
“ Useful in the Exhibition, and agreeable afterward 
niscence of what — seen in the Great Year of 1851, Spe ttl 
PICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stag” 
cial WM. CLOWES & 8 NS Petal Station, 
9, New B ridge-street, Blackfriars ; at Hyde md 
sellers in Town and Country ; and at the Hatter Scat tl Boe 


“Just publish ice One Guinea. han Nae pe 
published, price One Guinan, handsomely bound in cloth 


oards, 
THE ART-JOURN, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGURB L 
OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 185) 
“ Bat all illustrated catalogues must give way ; 
trated Catalogue which has been in course o Peay netene 
by the Proprietors of the ‘Axt- Journals gr odical public 
qe aE a i 
ndustrial Gathering of 1851 ean scarcely " , 
hind it any literary or Pictorial record eye tetas leave be 
tive than this superb publication. The volume opens vith re 
tory of the Great Exhibition, —profusely illustrate at 
elevations, and sections—exterior and interior—of th» ma Mh 
building in which it is contained ; and this is succeeded te 
engravings of a multitude of the objects of interest and 
which the Arts of the world have therein assembled.—prod 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Dalziel, and pri ed 
hand, at the presses of Messrs. Bradbury & Evang i 
prepared for the purpose,—to a number whic ’ 
to gucss. Suffice it to say, that upwards of three hundred 
twenty folio pages are covered over with these illustrations. 
witha ient thread of letter-press descri 
wood engravings are rich, striking, and effective — 
mirable examples of the condition of the art amongst us. 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans may well point to the volumes 
dence of their skill in wood-block printing.—Following this q 
of examples, we have an * Essay on the Science of the Bxh 
by Mr. Kobert Hunt,—an_ fay on the Harmony of Col 
exemplified in the Exhibition,’ by Mrs. Merrifield,—an‘ E 
the Vegetable Kingdom, as illustrated in the Exhibi 
Professor Forbes,—an ‘ Essay on the Machinery of the Ex 
as applicable to Manufacture,’ by Professor Gordon,— 
Essay on ‘The Exhibition, as a on on Taste,’ for which¢ 
proprietors of the Ari-Journal awarded a prize of one hundred! 
guineas to Mr. Wornum.—As a mere Book of Beauty for the 
ing-room table, such a volume furnishes a fund of great and 
interest ; but it is as a record of the Great Exhibition fast di 
to its close that the book has a permanent value as an addi 
the library,—for those who did see the gathering, 
who did not. «They who did, may here again and again refh 
memories which are ye the most remarkable and 
of their lives,—and they who did not, may gather here some li 
impressions of a scene such as the world will in all p 
“published by G, Virtue, 35, Pat 
ublished by G. Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row; 
of all Booksellers in Town or Country. tage 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS aay} 
had in succession, without delay, by all Subscribers of 0 
Guixea per AnncM, and by all First-Class Country Subscribers 
Two Guineas and upwards, A Prospectus will be forwarded 





This day is published, price ls, 6d. with gilt edges, 
TEYWO FAIRY TALES ; arranged in a Dramatic 
Form. By A LADY. 
ee Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


In the press, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH RAILWAY: 
its Social Relations and Revelations. 
By JOHN FRANCIS. 
By the same Author, 3rd edition of 
HISTORY of the BANK of ENGLAND. 
Price 1. la, 
And 2nd edition of 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS of the 
STOCK EXCHANGE, 12s. 
Longman & Co. 
TO SPORTSMEN, 
FOR PERUSAL DURING THE SHOOTING SEASON. 
Now ready, in one handsome volume 8vo. price 108, 
E MORVAN (a district of France): its Wild 
Sports, Vineyards and Forests, with Legends, Antiquities, 
Ruraland Local Sketches, by HENRI DE CRIGNELLE, formerly 
Officer of Dragoons. Translated from the Original Manuscript, 
in French, by CAPTAIN JESSE, Author of ‘ Notes of a Haft 
pay,’* Life of Brummell,’ * Murray’s Handbook for Russia,’ &c. 
London : Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 








~ROLLIN’S KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN LGVIZAC'S” 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo, sheep, price 3s. 


ORRIGE; ou, Traduction Frangaise des Thémes 
Anglais contenus dans la Nouvelle Edition de la Grammaire 
ac: accumpagné de quelques Remarques Gram- 
sraphiques. Par M. G. ROLLIN, B.A., Professeur 
de Langues Anciennes et Modernes, et du Collége du Nor 
* Lately published, in 12mo. roan, price 5s. 
EVIZAC’S GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
TONGUE. New Edition, revised and improved. By M. 
RULLIN, B.A. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





NEW WORKS ON THE STUDY OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, 
By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor at University College. 
IFTY LESSONS on the ELEMENTS of 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
N ATERIALS for TRANSLATING from 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, de, 6d, 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand, 





Cuartes Epwarp Mupiez, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbay 
square. 


ITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING 
Estates, Plans, Drawings of Machinery, Manufactaren 
Patterns, Illustrations to Works of Science, Land: 





scapes ani 
traits, Show Cards, Circular Letters, &c.; Bankers’ Notes 
Cheques, Certificates, Bills of Exchange and Lading, In 
Cards, &c.; and every description of Engraving and Lithog 
by the first artists and workmen, at the lowest current rate 
charges. —WATERLOW & SONS, 65 to 68, London Wall, Londen’ 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH 
—HOPE &CO., 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STRERT 
London, undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, &c. The Works are gobw 
in t t manner very greatly under the usual charges ; 
the Publishing Department every endeavour is made to p 
yy sale. Authors will save CONSIDERABLY by em 
OPE 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &e, 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON,» 

specteatny suncente to ory ane Gentlemen ——— " i 
ing literary productions, tha’ ey possess ample Founts of Type 
caloulstad tor handsomely and expeditiously PRINTING BOOMS, 
PAMPHLETS, &. B. & H. can secure for Works printed 
them the advantage of being published by the first London Hours. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
3 fe good paper, well pressed ..... 
000 Dit 
Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the dom. 8p ane 
of Type, with INSTRUCTIONS TO "AUTHORS for calculati 
the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, &., transmit 
on receipt of Four Postage-stamps. 

*x* A VACANCY for an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring. when end. 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly upiters Oe 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Teleseope, Se 
magnifying aud defining power, renders it peculiarly 
the military gentleman and tourist. Pric .; or sent 
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piece ( Huygenian) to show Saturn's 
Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 
. 22.—To be had of the Maker, 


nt 
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Printed by James Houmrs, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, - 
county of Middlesex, printer. at his office No. 4, Took’ ~ 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, int - 
published by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellin 
in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14,inW ellington-street 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Ne for [nstauh 
ScotLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; ofS, 1881. 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. —Saturday, September 
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